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The Training Program for Urban School Research and 
Evaluation Personnel was a highly selective program for preparing 
partially- trained students for research work in urban education. The 
University of Chicago held a proposal competition for students in the 
Department of Education and related departments. From among those 
submitting research proposals, seven were selected for participation 
in the program. The program brought together these seven students 
with those of our faculty most intimately involved with research on 
urban education. Each student conducted an independent empirical 
ihvestigatio urban education question. The 

seminars used the resouicor of the University of Chicago and the City 
of Chicago to search out and bring to bear expertise on the issue 
under discussion. All students had a supervised practicum experience 
where they shared experiences and insights with faculty members and 
other students in the group. Three products came out of the program. 
The seven individual research reports represent the research outcomes 
and contributions to knowledge of the program. The organization of 
the program as described above represents the model development 
outcome. The trained urban school researchers are the "people" output 
of the experiment. (Author/JM) 
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Abstract 



The Training Program for Urban School Research and Evaluation Personnel 
was a highly selective program for preparing partially-trained students for 
research work in urban education. The University of Chicago held a proposal 
competition for students in the Department of Education and related depart- 
ments. From among those submitting research proposals, seven were selected 
for participation in the program. The program brought together these seven 
students with those of our faculty most intimately involved with research * 
on urban education. Each of the students conducted in independent empirical 
investigation into an important urban education' question. Thus, through 
the work of the students, the research expertise of numeroa'3 faculty members 
was joined with the" special expertise of those faculty members with an 
LOiderstanding of urban problems. The result, we think, is a useful model 
for preparing students specifically for research in urban areas. Communi- 
cation among the seven students and the five urban-oriented professors was 
promoted through a joint seminar. The students were sensitized to the 
problems of conducting educational research in urban areas. At all stages 
in the progress of the individual investigations problems were shared and 
gxii dance offered. The students were exposed to a wider range, of research 
methodologies and problem areas than would normally be the case. 
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Introduction 



The Training Program for Urban School Research and Evaluation Personnel 
was a highly selective program for preparing partially-trained students for 
research work in urban education. Tlie University of Chicago held a proposal 
competition for students in the Department of Education and related depart- 
ments. From among those submitting research proposals, seven were selected 
for participation in the program. The program brought together these, seven 
students with those of our faculty most intimately involved with research 
on urban education. Each of the students conducted in independent empirical 
investigation into an important urban education question. Thus, through 
the work of the students, the research expertise of numerous faculty members 
was joined with the special expertise of those faculty members with an 
understanding of urban problems. The result, we think, is a useful model 
for preparing students specifically for research in urban areas. Communi- 
cation among the seven students and the five urban-oriented professors was 
promoted through a joint seminar. The students were sensitized to the 
problems of conducting educational research in urban areas. At all stages 
in the progress of the individual investigations problems were shared and 
guidance offered. The students were exposed to a wider range of research 
methodologies and problem areas than would normally be the case. 



Models Methodology and Products 

The Training Program for Urban School Research and Evaluation 
Personnel committed us to the training of cosmopolitans in the problems 
of urban researclu As such it is different from programs whicli seek to 
identify local personnel who have demonstrated leadership in a given com- 
munity and to then give tliese people research and/or intervention skills. 
Our program is designed to prepare individuals without particular local 
connections for the task of urban research in general. It is attempting 
to identify a set of skills and conceptual and analytical tools which are 
applicable in a variety of urban settings and give our trainees the capacity 
to bring those skills into play as they work in particular settings. 

The complexities of the urban environment and its institutions require 
a variety of research designs and skills. The variables affecting the 
urban scene are difficult to measure by a single research technique. Tlie 
program maintains that rigid adherence to any standard set of research 
procedures is inappropriate in the search for knowledge and information 
which can assist in devising solutions to the problems of urban education. • 

The program has focused on identifying conmion components in urban 
research without restricting the kinds of problems students choose to 
work on. It incorporates ex|)eriences in working with various research 
paradigms. The training process insures that students are involved in: 

1. Action Research the researcher is "close to or . on the 

scene of the action/' • . 

2. Problem Identification in urban settings and research designs 

appropriate to the question under investigation and to the 
situation ... 

3. Individual Selection of the urban site for the fields-based 

investigation and data collection. 
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4. Intera'ction with persons involved in the system and employed 
by the urban school systcir^. 

5. Individml negotiation by non-locals with school personnel for 
approval to conduct the research. 

6. Feedback by the researcher to the school syste?ii with attention 
to policy implications. 

7. Reporting to the academic community. 

There are seven different research activities 'being pursued by 
our Urban School Research Fellows. Hach project is unique, yet each project 
can be approached with a set of universals which clarify the research design 
and procedures for each project. Tlie faculty seminars which are structured 
to address these problems use the resources of the University of Chicago 
and the City of Chicago to search out and bring to bear expertise on the 
issue under discussion. Researchers worKing in the field with large urban 
school systems are going to be faced with the problems of entry, the . 
negotiation of institutional relationships, the sharing and reporting of 
research findings without alienating the school and/or the academic com- 
munity. Tliese issues and other similar ones are addressed in the seminars. 
All students have a supervised practicum experience where they share 
experiences and insights with faculty members and other students in the 
group. Eacli student submits a report of activities to the director of 
the program. 

There are three products which have come out of the program: a 
research product, a model development product, and '^people*^ product. 
The seven individual research reports represent the research outcomes 
and contributions to knowledge of the program. Ihe organization of the 
program as described above represents the model development outcome. 
TIi*^ trained urban school researchers are the "people" output of the 
^ experiment. 
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Ilie Urban School Research Seminar 

The organizational focus for the program was the faculty/student 

seminar which met regularly during the academic year. The following 

faculty members were regular participants in the seminar: 

Professor Edgar Eprs, Marshall .Field IV 
Professor of Urban Education 

Professor Henrietta Schwartz, Director 
of the Ford Training and Placement 
Program (a training program for 
urban school perso?inel) 

Professor Hci^bert llielen. Educational 
Psychologist and Spe'cialist in Group 
Dynamics 

Professor Ian Westbury, Specialist in 
Curriculimi 

Professor Arthur E. Wise, Associate Dean 
and Specialist in Problems of Equal 
Educational Opportunity 

In addition to participating in the^ seminar, these faculty members 

assisted the students in the' conduct of their individual research 

projects. .(Students were assisted in the conduct of their projects 

by as many as twenty other faculty members.) 

The seminar focused on the range of problems connected with the 

conduct or research in the urban school context. Sessions focused on 

such problem areas as: . 

Equal Educational Opportunity. 

School Finance 

The Testing of Minorities 

School Law 

Tlve Impact of Research on Practice ■ 
The Funding of Research 



Social Policy and Education 

Operations Analysis in the Chicago 
Public Schools 

Problems of Entry to Urban Schools 

The Rights of Human Subjects 

llie Distinctive Problems of Urban School Research 
The concluding sessions of the seminar were devoted to a reporting and 
critique of the participants* individual research projects. Through 
the medium of the seminar the students developed an overall sense of 
the problems involved in conducting educational research in the urban, 
setting. Througli sharing experiences and insights the development of 
individJjal skills and understandings was enhanced. 



Reflections on Training Model Dovelopment 

The Urban Reseai'^ch Training Program was a new kind of project for 
the Department and Graduate School of Education of the University of 
Chicago. It was a small-scale model-development project that focused 
on the creation of an open-ended but hopefully generali zeable model for 
a training experience that will give students in all of the specialized 
ftreas of educational research skills that are of fundamental importance. 
We have developed a program that combines student-unique experience with 
a common core. For purposes of development and evaluation of the core we 
are treating each experience of the program's students as an independent 
replication against whicli we can test the utility and worth of the 
common activities. The purpose of the program is the invention of a 
program format that can bt- used to operationalize what are for us some 
important concerns about one aspect of educational research. 

The thinking we have done about the nature and format of tl\is work 
with the Urban Research Training Program has stimulated us to do some 
more general thinking about the natui^e and organization of the task of 
model development of this kind. The University's previous experience 
with invention of other training models has been mixed: .our TTT Program, 
in many ways analogous to the concerns of the Urban Research Program, 
was, w^e believe, mucli less than successful; our experience with similar 
HEW-supported development in the University's School of Social Service 
Administration had led us to judge that work similarly unsuccessful. 
Perhaps our only success. 'wi th exp-licit^' model . development has been with 
the Ford Foundation- supported Ford Training and Placement Program, llie 
question we have been trying to face as we have thought about what we 



should be doing with the Urban Schoo] Research Prof\rain has been "Ifliy. 
has the University's (as far as we know it) batting average with model- 
development projects been so clearly less than satisfactory?" 

As we have approaclied this question we have tried to make a number 
of distinctions. First, we have distinguished model-development projects 
from training programs in which an explicit model has been implemented 
for Lhe education of students, the primary outcome of training projects 
being people rather than models. This distinction is, of coux-se, murky, 
but it does reflect^we believe', a difference in stance on the part of 
a given project. Second, we distinguish between model-invention projects 
in which tlie projcct^s task is to develop a relicable, transportable and 
explicit training model from model installation projects in which a 
program's task is to pick up a model developed elsewhere and install it 
in a new context. Third, we distinguisli model-development projects, 
in vvhich the task of the developers is to work up a program using a 
comparatively clear-^cut intellectual structure (e.g., behavior modifica- 
tion conceptions in pre-service teacher training), from development that 
attemjjts to respond to global goals and needs of one kind or another, 
(e.g., training in early ch.'^ldhood education, training for school-based 
change agents). In the latter, the first task is to find a format for 
talking about the task (e.g., is an intensive experience in developmental 
psychology the best way to see the needs of prospective specialists in 
early childhood?) and the second task is to operationalize the implications 
of format decisions. ^ . 

Given these distinctions, v:e have found ourselves able to categorize 
our less than successful experiences. The TTT Program and the programs 
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wo evaluated in our Schoo] of Social Servict „iinistration (the less- 
than-successf ul projects) were clearly goal-focused projects in Wliich 
unsatisfactory initial decisions were nicule about tlie format in which 
the program goals might he carried put. The Ford Program was a goal- 
focused program in which seemingly workable format decisions were made 
prior to the program^ s" operation--althoLigh considerable adjujtitment was 
required as the program sought to operationalize fully its form:?it in the 
initial years of the project. 

If the conclusions of this analysis have any- merit, interesting 
interactions arise as one thinks about the relationships between excernal 
funding of model-invention projects and the history of these projects. 
The operational problems the Ford program experienced in its initial 
years required its management to change the target population of the 
project and we attribute i^uch of the project's later success to the 
wisdom of that decision.' The flexible funding offered tlie program by 
the Foundation and the University's commitment to a successful' develop- 
ment made the decision-making required for this shift both possible and: 
inevitable. The constraints in the contiracts governing our administration 
of both the TTT Program and the SSA Program inhibited this kind af local 
decision-making and, in practice, became a disincentive to local evaluation. 
Inevitably oin: interest was in preserving our funding and neither 01: nor 
HEW had- the capability for undertaking the in-depth examination of the 
projects that would be required for searching evaluation. We see no evil 
here, simply an inevitable fact of organizational life. 

However, these facts of organisational life do tecome important as 
one wishes to generalize this kind of experience and to develop project 
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management structures at both the Federa] and the local levels that offer 
the possibility of maximizing success in the difficult area of model 
development and invention. Success in such work cannot be guaranteed; 
success requires local evaluation and management and the funding structure 
for such projects mst encourage such evaluation not discourage it. We 
would argue that it is important that both universities and NIE work 
together on developing management structux^es that offer clear incentives 
for v;hat we see as the necessary local evaluation and consequent respon- 
sible decision-making. We believe that HHW's corisolidated funding 
package to the University's School of Social . Service Administration offers 
a proto-type for this kind of structure. 

In 1972, HEW consolidated its previous categorical grants to SSA 
with the expectation that SSA would move to undertake curriculum model 
development, first by way of discrete projects, and then by way of an 
attempt to incorporate such discrete projects into its overall curriculum. 
The School was seen as being willing to undertake this model development 
on a large scale and, having the resources could do it competently. 
Managerially, the School undertook to monitor the effectiveness of its own 
work and deploy its resources towards projects with the greatest promise. 
At the end of the grant period a range of viable models would be available. 
It did not claim to predict at the beginning, of the grant, period the 
particular models that it might have. Tlie structure of the grant and the 
clear expectation for delivery tliat the administration of the School 
assumed provides, we believe,^ the incentives for internal management that 
categorical grants do not, (Tliere arc, of course, procedural advantages 
in this granting model which HEW also wished to explore.) 



From HHW^s point of view^ SSA is participating in a large-scale 
experiment in the procurement of viable program models. We would suggest 
that a prima facie case exists for NIE exploration of a similar model as 
part of the next round of training grants. Our conception would be as 
follows; NIE requests institutions to submit developmental packages 
containing three or four discrete projects, each targeted on a difficult 
and challenging problem. Tlie most interesting proposals are awarded a 
block grant; the expectation is that the institution will deliver well 
on at least one of these projects. The further expectation is that the 
institution itself will be primarily responsible for monitoring .tlie 
effectiveness of its own development work witl\in the broad parameters of 
the application. Critically, we believe there should be few strings 
imposed on the institution as far as clienteles, specific relationships 
with local agencies, etc. Such constraints frequently function as devices 
which institutions can use as ways of excusing (often justifiably) poor 
performance on their part. The thrust of the management structure we are 
suggesting here should be to maximize the incentive on institutions to 
undertake their own evaluation and decision-making leaving .NIE with the 
responsibility only for evaluation of the quality and significance of 
the final product (s) . Such a structure would have, as a by-product, 
fewer accounting and managerial problems. 



Individual Research Repor-ts 



Oil the succeeding pages are the individual research reports of 
the participants in the Urban School • Research and Evaluation Program. 
The participants and their projects are: 

(1) Robin Boger, "School Productivity and the Classroom 

Environment." 

(2) Robert M. Ruchmeier, "A Study o£ tlie Attitudes of Black Parents 

toward a Girls Catholic High School with a l^/liite Middle- 
Class Faculty." 

(3) IVilliam A. Firestone," "The Sources of Instability in Parent 

Run Free Schools 

(4) Barry M. Hammond, "An Attempt to Match Symbolic and Concrete 

Learning Modes to the Needs of Inner City Learners of 
Mathematics ." 

(5) Michael S, Holzman, "Education Programs and Local Politics: 

A Case Study of Perforimmce Contracting in Gary and 
Hammond." 

(6) Donald F, Soltz, "Tlie Primary Teacher at Work: A Comparison 

of Technologies Used in Reading and Arithmetic Instruction-." 

(7) Margaret B, Spencer, "An Exploratory Study of: Role Taking 

Ability and Self Concept Development as Hypothesized 
Components of Social Competence, and the Role of Racial 
Attitudes for Self Concept Development in Black 
Preschool Aged Children;" 



School Productivity and t!ie Classroom Environment 



T;-;o questions are being raised in this study of school pro- 
ductivity. Ihe first is posed at the level of the individual 
student and asks^ "in vihat v/ay and to what extent do selected school 
and individual characteristics change students^ thereby' producing 
educational achievement?" The second takes the classroom as the 
unit of analysis and investigates the degree to v/hich school 
policy decisions affect group educational output. It seeks to 
explain the variance of classroorr] means, or proportions of pupils 
above designated high 'achievement levels or proportions belov; 
designated achievement levels. In both instances, race and sex 
at the individual level and a classroom level, measure of community 
affluence will be' treated as design variables in observing the 
interaction betv/een sets of variables. 

These two approaches can be diagramrnatically represented as 
follows: 

INDEPENDENT Vi^JilABLES 
Individual Traits Classroom Traits^ 



DEPSrroENT 
VARIABLES 



Individual 
Scores 



Distributional 
Summary 
Achievement & 
Attitudinal 
Variables 



including components of individual student, traits 



2, 

a. . 2'erers to individual student "i^^ in school "j" vector of • 
■^^ a.chievement scores 

Zj_ is the vector of individual student attitudinal variables 

B. Is the vector of individual student background characteristics 

T. " is the vector of classroom tea.cher characteristics 
•J 

S.. is the vector of school (including principal) variables 

C*j is the class room composition matrix^ including all students 
and their background^ attitudinal 'and achievement variables, 
(ideally J, the individual's' row would be taken out of matrix 
for the analysis done at the individual level) 

A^^'Ag - school mean ^ other distributional summary variables 

Before the analysis could be implemented at either the 
individual, or the classroom aggregate level, hov/ever, it V7as 
necessary to do a great deal of preliminary v;ork with the data. 
The review of hov; the research has proceeded to date will begin 
with a brief comment on the nature of the data and continue v/ith 
a discussion of the follov/ing; (1) Creation of student com.posite 
v^triables^ "(2) Creation of teacher composite va^riables, (3) Develop 
ment of school composite variables and (4) Results of preliminary 
investigation. 

Data - S ource and Content : 

The data f or^ this research have been provided through the 
courtesy of the National Opinion Research Center, The survey 
at my disposal v;as undertaken during the school year I97I-72 and 
consists of 361 grammar schools. (tota'J.ing 21,6o6 fifth grade stu- 
dents, 5S00 teachers and 36I principals). One half of the grammar 
schools v:ere receiving funds under the Emergency School Assistance 
Program at this' time, vjhile the remaining schools (v;hich composed 
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a matching control group) had not received any Federal money under 
this plan. For each school^ information was gathered at the pupil 
levelj the teacher level (an average of ten teachers per* school 
comple'tod questionnaires) and from the principal. The district 
.level director of the Emergency School Assistance Program v/as 
interviewed v;henever a school in his district v;as- included in 
the sample. Similarly^ "leading citi^ens^^ of the community in 
v/hich the school was located v/ere given telephone interviews^ and 
an observor v/as sent to each school to record his impressions on 
an "observor^s questionnaire". Since there were over 500 pieces 
of information obtained for each school^ the first step in the re- 
search process v/as to reduce the mass of data into a more m.anageable 
number of variables. . ' 

Student Composite Variable s : 

A sample of approxim.ately 50O students v/as randomly selected 
from each of four sex-race groups ^ i.e. black males^ v/hite males^ 
black females and v;hite females. Margin. ' totals were tallied 
on the distribution of all student questions that related to 
either attitudes or farmily background. Factor analysis pro- . 
grams w^ere run separately within each of the four sex/race groups 
to observe if there v/ere differences in 'the clustering patterns of 
attitudj.nal. and background variables^ and only those clusters that 
appeared in at least 3 of the 4 groups v/ere reelected. Three sets 
of factors v;ere then constructed . In the first set^ only those 
variables that appeared in 3 of the h sex-race groups for a par- ; 
ticular cluster were included^ and they w6re given a factor loading 
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that v/as the average of loadings for that variable across the 
'composite groups; Tnis set of factors ^ '(average variable/average 
loading) is the most commonly used set of factors so far and will 
be disaussed in greater depth than. the other tv;o sets, 

Tiie second set of factors is also composed of average variables 
but the loading of the variables is that vjeight specific to its 
appearance in. a particular sex/race group^ (average variable/ 
specific -loading). In the third set of factors^ both variables 
and loadings are specific to a sex/race group. What is lost in 
the way of cros s -group . comparison by. these "specif ic variable/ 
specific loading"f actors vjill hopefully be -compensated for in the 
V7ay of a iaore precisely measured factor within sex/race groups.. 

Seven composite student variables v/ere created in this manner. 
To begin the discussion ^ 'the results of the Marginals run (which 
compared distributions of responses' by sex-race groups) will be 
presented for .each variable in the context of the factor in which 
they are to be found. 

The first attitudinal factor has been entitled: "insecurity 
in the Student Role". It is constructed as follows : 
INSECURE - '.73 TIKYOU .35 HWFUW - .4? HATESCHL + .7^ H^TEACH / 

. . + .54 RULEFAIR - .43 ANGRY 

TLKYOU = ^ of students viho . HWFUN = fo students v/ho thought 

think their teacher likes some of previous weeks home- 

them; v;ork v;as fun; 

WPriFEML =^ m% ■ ^ ' WHTFEML - 59^ 

BDkFSML = 84^ BLKFEML - 36% 

BIKMAJ^ = Qq^ BLKMALS = kgfo 

. VJKTMLE - 78% . : WHTM.\LS - i|2^ 
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HATESCHL = fo of students 
who usually hate school j 



D'CTEACH = % of students 
who like their" teacher ; 



V/.HTMS.LE 
BliCMflLLS 
BIKFEML 
V/llTFEML 




VJHTFEML = 90% 
BLI'CFEML = 82?& 
BLKMALE 80?i$ 



RULSFAIR = of students 
v;ho think most rules in 
classroom arc fairj 



ANGRY % who get really 
angry v/hen teacher makes thejti 
do things they don't v/ant to; 



WHTFEML 
WHTny\LE 
BIKFEML 
BIJO-IAEE 



ol% 



WHTRA.IE - 63?^ 
BLICFEML ^ 60 fo 
VJHTFEML - k7% 



0()j 



In all the questions a positive response v/as coded ^1' and 



a negative responses v/as coded ^2^.. 



Ih e r e f o r e J the c o mp o s 



site 



variable reads as f ollov;3 j teacher doesn't like ine and my 

homev/ork isn't fun and I hate school^ etc." It can readily be 
seen that the v;hite females were^ as a group^ most favorable in 
their feelings toviard schooling v/hile in 2/3 of the cases the 
v;hite - males v;ere least favorable^^, and in the remaining I/3 of 
the questions the black males v/ere least favorable. This finding 
supports the position that it is necessary. to categorixe by sex as 
v/ell as by race groups in untangling, the interaction problems. 

A second important attitudinal variable v/as entitled; "Lack 
of Self-Esteem". It was created as f ollov/s : 

ESTEEM - .58 SCOMPAxHE -f .52 PARSAT . 3^ READHARD .33 MATffilARD 



- .25.TESTNERV -f .30 PIANSURK +.43 COLLEGE 
The marginal distributions of the variables- in ESIEEM are given 
in Appendix 1. . ■ 

6 



.27 SPHELP - .13, TSSTPEAR -K 52 DOASWELL 



- .28 RTROFF 



6. 

IVo compoLiite variables pertain to student backgrcund charac- 
teristics, Ihe-first^ B'KGIUID^ may be seen as coinprising .a scale 
of ''educationally related home atmosphere'' measures and reads; 
BKGFvI^ID .^^3 KINDCrTH + -5^+ PARVISIT + NEWSREG- • +.67 COLLE.GE 

The second^ STABILTY^ contains questions that relate to the 
stability of the students home life: ■ • • 

STABILTY = /5I BICYCLE + .56 LIVEPAR + ,68 OVIWHOME 

The marginals . for the variables in both of these composite ' 
items are given in Appendix 

Composite variables 5 ^nd 6 relate to racial issues and the 
students perception of hov; race-re3-ated questions are viewed • 
by peers and. authority figures, "Favorability Tov;ards Blacknes" 
must be interpreted with care because the meaning of this item 
may vjell vary with the race of its respondent. Whereas for blacks^ 
BIuACKNES may reflect ethnic pride ^ for v^hites it most likely in-- 
dicates a belief in equal rights and support of civil liberties. 
The components of this variable are;- *^ ' . 

BLACKINES - -59 SCHLPICK 4- .58 FRIENDS -1- .52 MOREFRKD 4-,4l BTROUB 

• + .58 RACESMRT 

ROLEiMOD^ on the other hand^ is clearly, understood combining 
student perceptions of parental^ teacher and principal *viev;s on 
integration. ' • 

ROLEMOD - .63 PARFESL. + .80 TLKIWT -ii,^ . 76 PLKIKT . 

The distribution of responses^ by race/sex group^ for the 
variables tliat compose BLACICKES and ROIEMOD are presented in 
Appendix 3* . ' 
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The last student composite variable is called PEERS because 
it records the student.^ s reactions to the social interaction 
patterPiS of his classroom and his school* More precisely ^ the 
questions upon which this, measure is built ask; "Do' the v/hite 
(black) students cause trouble in your classroom?" "Have you 
seen any teachers being unfair to v/hite (bla.ck) students :r:j your 
school?" The loadings are as f ollov;s : 

■pSKRS ^ .66 UNFAIRWH + .60 BTROUB + .66 WK^OUB -I- -^-9 Ui^P'AIRBL 
Ihe margin totals for PEERS can be found in Appendix h. 
llie structure of each factor discussed above ^ broicen down 
by composite . sex/race gi^oups^ is presented in Appendix 5-. 

Ihe question. "Does your family use ■ f oodstamps to buy food?" 
v/as not incorporated into any composite- variable but is included 
separately in the analysis. This is because FOODS TAiM v/as fel.t to 
be a difficult variable to interpret. Tne i^easons v;hy a fainily 
might be on foodstamps are mariy: some may be coterminous v/ith 
other indicators of poverty - others m.ay be purely accid:^ fital . 
It is interesting ^to note that the cross tabulation of several 
composite variables v;ith FOODSTiUl did not reveal any sigr;iflcant 
relationships. (Appendix* 6) 

• 

Teacher Composite Va r.i.ables : 

Hie three sets of elem.entary' teacher factors v.-ere. constructed 
in .the same manner as the three sets of student factors. Again^ 
teachei^s were divided into four sex/race groups ^jiiorginals v/ere run 
on a.11 relevant questions* for each group separately and a factor' 
analysis v/as done v;.lthin each, group. Five separate factors were 
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identified for fifth grade teachers. The first, INNOVAT, consists* 
of a series of 24 programs that a school might include in its 
curriculum. Teachers v;ere asked to evaluate the importance of 
each program. A list of the innovations , and the distribution of 
responses by sex/race group - as vjell as the consequent factor 
INNOVAT - are presented in Appendix 7. 

Tne second factor, ROLSSATT, measures the degree to v?hich 
teachers are satisfied in their ability to perform their teaching 
duties. It is composed of 7 questions; 6 refer specifically to the 
clasisroom situation and the last' asks the teachers to evaluate the 
potentla.1 of their v/hite students. The distribution of responses 
to these questions are as follows: 

ROIiilSATT = Ay NOTRY ~h .43 RANGE + .49 SHARET -I- 68. APPRECT 

" -f .66 TENSE + .63 POTEIW .. . " • 



NOTRY ^ }i v;ho say many of 
their students won^t try 
to learn ; 



BIi■^FS^^L ^ 



2;^ 



RANGE =^ % v/ho say the range 
in student ability is so great 
its hard to keep them all 
interested and learning; 

WHTFEML = 6k% 

WHTMALE = 63^ 

BLKFEML - 52^^ ■ 
. BLKMALE = 



SHARET = % who feel they 
have no one to share ■ 
responsibilities vjith; 



.WHTFEML 
WHTMALE 
BDCFEML 
BIKMAI£ - 4-3?0 



19% 
72% 

n -/ 



APPRECT = % who feel as if 
no one appreciates their 
v;ork] 



WPITFEML = 26^ 

WHTMALE ■-- 18^ 
BLKFEML = V^i 



TENSE •=-• % who feel that the 
atmosphere is tense in their 
school; 



BIATEML = 12^i 



POQ^ENW = % who feel almost 
all of their v/hite students 
have the potential to attend 
the largest state university; 

BliCFEML- = 13^0 
BIKMAIE = 12$^ 
WHTFEML - \\% 



The fact that the v;hite female teachers express the 
greatest amount of dissatisfaction vjith their teaching situa- 
tion Increases j.n importance when one considers the extent to 
■v/hich the teaching force is composed of white females. In the 
total survey population of 5569 5th grade teachers^ 2992 .are white 
females, 82^1 are white males,, I384 -are black .females and 3^9 are 
•black males. An important question then becomes, 'Wt are the 
consequences of extensive role dissatisfaction among white female 
teachers in terms of pupil achievement or' attitudinal development?" 
This point merits further consideration. (The factor ROLESATT is 
presented in Appendix 8) 

The next .two variables^ CMSSRM' and TIMECLS deal more pre- 
cisely with the structure of the classroom. Both the components 
of these variables and their .factor loadings are presented in 
Appendix 9. 

Finally, the last composite teacher variable is concerned 
with the teacher's perception of the, civil rights movement in 
general, and his/her attitudes towards blacks in particular. 
Tnis itera is called RACEATTl'/ and its specifics are discussed in 
Appendix 10. . ■ 
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-'SCHOOL I|1^:VJ;:L C OMPOSI TE': VARIABLES : , ♦ 

In order to create; the school level composite variables^ a 
10>9 r.ainple of schools v:as drawn ^ at random^ from the total school 
population of 7o5 schools. Again.^ a tally of marginals v/as run 
and a factor analysis made. Unfortunately, the .factors created • 
at the school level are not as precise as those composed at either 
the individual student or teacher level. Only three such variables 
were formed usit")g the factor loadings. PERSONEL is most likely a 
proxy for school size^ ?;jnce it is a composite of the total number 
of teachers 5 administrators and staff in a school. 

PERSOxNEL = .69 PRSMFULL + .75 PRSNFULE + .il6 TOTALTCH + ■ . 3I' TBL/vCK 

+ .35 IWITS -h ,88 TOTALADM + .85 TOTALSTAF 
(It may be possible to divide PERSOriSL by the total number of 
students in the school^ getting a perj:onel-per-pupil ratio. ) 

The second school level v;eighed factor is the principal's 
assessment of the pQ:cent of good^ average and poor black teachers 
in his school : 
■ TBIACK .64 TBKGOOD + .9^ TBIfCAYE 4- 95 TBIKFOOR 

The thirds similarly^ is the principalis estimate of the 
proportion of good^ average and poor v/hite teachers in his school; 
P/JHITE = - .96 TT'JHITSGOOD -I- .85 T-wHTAVE + .25 T^/JHTPOOR 

Other variables that v:ere created at tlie school level include; 
KCBT^SRY fv/hether a locicer^ a. student... or the school had been robbed 
in the past year)^ FIGHT (extent of school fighting in the past year) 
RACEATTP (duplicates the teachers race attj.tude questions)^ . 
SCHLPROG (nimroer of progr-ams availa.ble to 5th graders) and FUrfDS 
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(whether money v/as spent on partj.cular items over the past two * 
.years). These variables are explained in greater detail in 
Appendix 11. 

RESULTS OF PREL IMIKAR Y II WSSTIGA TIONS : 

IVo sets of regression equations have been run on this data 
•so far. The first ^ utilizing only the random sample of 2000 stu- 
dentsy v;as done to test the fol].owing null hypotheses; 

A. . There 'is no increase in the amount of variance explained 
(in the dependent variable) when factors of increasing sex-race 
group specificity are. .used as indepi. >dent variables. This hypo- 
thesis vyas confirmed. 

B. There is no difference ii^j (1) the amount of variance, 
explained by the 'averac^e variable/average value ^ composite 
variables and (2) the patterns of multicollinearity within the 
regression equations - v/hen the analysis is done separately within 
the four sex/race groups. These hypotheses"^ were riot confirmed^ 
and suggest the importance of continuing to do the analysis within 
•sex/race groups at the individual level. Ihe details of these . 
regressions are j^reserited in Append j.x .12. 

The second series of regressions v/ere performed on the 10% 
'Sample--.of -Schools ' tape a.nd include information on classroom 
teachers^ school principals and school programs as well as the 
previously discussed student variables. Because of severe time 
constraints^ this analysis has not yet been done within sex/race 
groups. This is not a serious limitation^ hpv/ever^ because" the 
primary purpose of these runs v;as to test the following null 
hypothesis; 
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C. There will be no dirfcrence in; (1) the amount, of 
variance explained "by the 'average variable/average value' 
composi-te variables and (2) the patterns of multicollinearity vzithin 
the regresision equations - when the analysis is done separately 
v?ithin three groups of schools stratified by a composite variable 
of student affiuence. This null hypothesis v/as also rejected^ 
sugeestinf; the importance of interaction effects within schools ' 
where distinctions between student bodies can be drawn on the basis 
Of aggregate fandly wealth, me specifics for these regressions 
are given in Appendix 13.- 

• • 

• FURTF lBR AMLYSIS : 

(1) Progrannriing 

At this point in the analysis it is. critical to decide; 

(a) v/hether to continue utilizing the'lO^b Sample-pf -Schools ta,pe 
(v/hich includes both rural and urban schools) v^ith the intention of 
developing a model to test on the entire E.S.A.P, population^ or 

(b) v/hether to redrav? the school sample nov; and refrain from 
using the entire population at some later time. 

Several factors enter in to this decision; 

First, there is the necessity to restructure the existing 
SPSS system --file in order to do the analysis within sex/race groups.' 
me most efficient way to restructure my existing system file for 
this purpose- would involve 'at least ten passes through the data. 
Hiis' includes j 
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a. Doing a select-if run on the variables race and-sex. Four 
passes through the data v;ould be needed to create 4 race-sex BCD 
file groups. The 4 BCD files v;ould then be cancatonated into one 
SPSS system file v;ith a 4 subfile' structure. 

b. Once in this forra^ the second and third set of composite 
student : ..ables (Average variable/specific value) and (specific 
variable/specific value) could be created Then another pass through 
the data v/ould be necessary to put the schools In ascending order 
into order to use SPSS AGGREGATE. _ . 

c. In the 'first pass through the data^ AGGREGATE v/ould give 
me the mean and standard deviation for each of the variables that 
were aggregated to the classroom level.. Tnen a second pass through 
the data v;ould be required to obtain the % above and % below ' 
group variables . Both Aggregate runs require an ADD VARIABLES 

run to integrate the newly aggregated information (v/hich comes ■ 
out in BCD form) back into the SPSS system file. ■ 

This entire process v/ould have to be repeated at .some later 
date for the complete school. tape. 

A second option involves redrawing the sample in such a way 
as to m.inimize the total nujneer of passes required. 

a. To begin, I would draw a sample of only urban schools. 
Ilie only variables on that tape v/ould be school I.D. and student . 
background." Using the formula explained in Appendix 13":) the 
schools would bo ranked on'^'an aggregate student affluence index. . 

■ In one pass through the data, the schools woiild be ranked and the 

marginals printed out in such a manner as'- to perm.it selection of 
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the 100 schools v;ith the highest level of student affluence, the ^ 
100 schools around the mean, and the 100 schools v/ith the lowest 
level of student affluence. A second pass through the abbreviated 
tape would produce the I.D, numbers of the selected schools. A 
BCD tape^ consisting of three school files^ v/ould be made and four 
passes through the three files would permit the f ormulation-' of ^ 
the four sex/race groups. The 12 BCD files would be ' cancatonated 

into an SPSS system file with 12 subfiles and 3 sets of composite 
student variables-. Ihe Aggregate run V70uld proceed as above. 
Qnce the sample v/as drawn^ no future file' would need be created 
and the 12 subfiles could be combined in any desired m.anner. 

In my opinion it would be most efficient to drav/ a new sample' 
of schools in the format described above and proceed using the 
■variables discussed in this paper. My first run on the new SPSS * 
•system file would be a marginals within school-wealth groups. 
Then the system file would be. output into BCD and I ^^^ould begin 
regression analysis using ESP. Types of models to be. explored 
would include two stage least' squares and possibly , three stage 
least squares. 
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A3o^RAC^ 

This rerjort'ic a study of the relationship betv/een ^ 
the attitudes oi the faculty of A-uinas High iSchool er.d 
the attitudcc of the p::.rcnts of its' students. Aouinr.c . 
is El Catholic, r^i^'ls school v/ith a 95/'^ rilach student 
body auid an o5y^' faculty. There is no expectation 

of a chan:':;G .in tho racial character of either the student 
body, or the faculty. In addition to studying; these atti- 
tudes" dealin.^r strictly v;ith the racial differences, a 
study vvas also :.;ade of possible tensions resultin:^: fron 
attitudinal differences over educational ^;oals and ir.eth- 
ods, 5y Tiieans of a preliminary study the four, issues " 
of tCreatest attitivJi ral difference v/ere chosen: disci- 
niine, innovation in curricuiu::i, basic educational- .;'oals . 
end the de;;:ree of concentration of preparation for colle..:::e. 
5y cor.parin::^ the T^arent and teacher responses to pi*actical 
disci-oiine -orobrcriS, specific irniovations and specific . 

no difference in attitude betwe-jen the parents and the tea- 
•chers. In a-ddition^ "^-"-^ pa^rents indicated^ that they felt 
that Anuinas encoura,'i:e their daughters to entezv colle.re rn.d 
v:hen- forced to choose between havin^;^ V/hite Kims, or 31ach 
lay tcacliers they chose -iuoas. Further ^^nalysis by brcahdov.n 
across socio-econor.i-c status, faiuiiy stability, and reli- 
{rious affiliation indicated that the only si..rriif ic^i^it chrn;C:e^ 
vvas the attitude toward discipline, on the different ^ 
levels.* This ioilov;ed the expecte'd direction of iii-gh 
parents .desirina- the. instruction of self-responsibility 
end low OIL'S parents desiring authoritarian structures. 
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DliSGRIP'flOii 0? THE PR03LjI.I 

« 

The Situation of Acuinas 

/lOuinas Hi rrh School is a girls Catholic school rxm 
by the X)or:inican Sisters for the people of the south side 
of the city of Chicar;o, The student' population of 65*0 is 
approximately 90;i Black and 77p Gathoiic and is served by 
a faculty of 43, -30 of v/hom are religious sisters- ajid of' 
the rer:ainins 13, 5. are Black, The- tuition is presently. 
$450 per year. The school presently serves a diverse pop- 
ulation v/ith lOp of the students from high 323 (socio-econ 
omic status) faniilles, *^ If the tuition were raised this 
population nix would definitely change, turning Aquinas 
into a CiUch nore econonically exclusive school, 

• The imediate neighborhood of Aquinas has shifted 
" froni a V/hite to Black residential area in the last 10 
years. As the neighborhood went through transition, the 
racia.1 character of Acuinas* student population also 
changed, Approxiraately 3-4 years ago the racis,! majority 

•''"After income v;as adjusted for a ten percent in- 
crease the classification syste::! used to deternine SE3 

. was Blanch R, ?ov/ell.' s -study Attitudes , of L.Iiddle Clags 
I-Ie.rrroos Tcv;^.rd Separat^isn in i-le.;^:ro-wiiite Helations , 

. iii^IC rf 047 067 pp- 3u-39- 
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in the neiv'Thborhood bccarae 31ack and since that tine, a very 
rapid shift has taken place in the racial nature of* the 
student cody. . ^ 

LVen though Acuinas has until nov; successfully 
dealt v/ith the chanrin£; racial character of the school it 
should be considered a school in transition. There is" 
little support fror. either research or tJie contemporary 
scene for r.aking the assLunption that a school v;ith a pre- . 
doniinejitly V/hite faculty and a Blaclc student body can be 
a stable institution. Aquinas' ability to hire. Black 
teachers -however is very limited. The feasibility of run- 
ning a school on 3450 per student income is dependent on , 
a very lo;v pay scale for the faculty and the contributed 
services of the Nims. During the 1972-73 school year 
contributed services aniounted to ;?127jOOO. This is equi- 
valent to a donation of approxirr.ately <i4200 for each rlun 
on the faculty. In addition, this $127,000 results by 
co:::v:arico:i with the salarioc of lay teachers at the school 
v;hich are three to four thousand dollars lov^er than' in 
public schools. For financial reasons then, Aquinas can- 
not depend on hiring a significant number of Black 
faculty. 

^Contributed services are determined by ca.lculating 
the difference bctv;een*^'the actual salary and the equivalent 
salary for a lay teacher at the sane school. ^ 
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ExTjectp-tionG ?ro_r. Previoiio Studios 

Studies from four catesorios are helpful in' deter- 
miiiing the e:-:act nature of the difficulties that Ao.uinas 

• ■ 

is facins with respect to the attitude of its parents: 
1) those indicating what parents expect from schools and 
teachers; 2) those indicatin^j tensions that exist between 
Blach' parents and V/hitc teachers; 3) those indicating the 
difficulties between teachers and low parents; 4) those ■ 
dealing v;ith the .special • situation of the urban Catholic 
schools. 

1) V/hat Parents Expect fron Sc-hools and Teachers 

A study by George Gallup in 1969, indicates that 
parents are primarily . concerned with the poor discipline . 
of the public schools."^ The study also- indicated that 
conceit v;ith discipline increases wdth the factors of 
large cities, Black parents, and low income families. In 
addition the parents with students in parochial schools 

were the most critical of the discipline'' of the public 

2 ' * 

schools.. ' A study by Jeffrey Raff el indicates tnat Black 

parents want teachers that are concerned wdth feelings, 
emotions, and differences anong students; teacliers that are 
helpful 'and praising of their students; and teachers that 

■ ■■I l». I ** — - I ■ in M I I II .. I I I ■ ■ 0 

1 . ' 

George Gallup, how^ t2l£ ITation Views the Public 
' Schools XPrinceton li'.J.: Gallup Intemationcvl , 1^69 ) 
p. 10. Ibid . . . . 



naintain a sense of order and discipline . vdthin the .claGS- 

roon."^ . ■ ^ 

In 1959 -David Street studied the relati-onshi^o between 

race and education in the city of Chicago. He found that 

the Blades thought less of the public schools than the 

V/hites did and that this dissatisfaction increased as the 

2 

SiiS of the Blaci: population increased,. 5he complaints- of 

the Blacks ;vere as follov/s: ' . 

Substantially higher nur.bers conplain about 
t)Oor Eind unqualified teaching, teachers v/ho 
don't care or understand the children, or 
v/ho don't teach enourp; and some more con?- • . . 
plain about overcrowding and class size. 
Significantly, only 6)^ conplain about the 
lac]-: of '.Vhites in the schools, indicating 
• how little imediate salience integration 
hov; has" at least a.niong this relatively • lov;- 
inconie saraple. 

2) Expectations of Black Parents vs White Tea.chers 

I could find no studies v/hich dealt directly v;ith 

the attitudinal differences between Black parents and White 

teachers. Those studies which did. deal with the- problem 

indirectly v/ere done before 1965 and consequently do not 

take into account, the rise in Black consciousness v;hich 

has taken place .in the last seven years. A study by Havig- 

hurst done in 1961 indicates that niddle class parents, 

bot'i Black and V/hite, v/ithdrei.7 their children from schools 



Jeffrey Haff el , ^ "Responsiveness in Urban Schools: 
a Study of Sciiool System- Adaptation to Parental Preferences 
•in a^. Urban Snvironnient'* EHIC Ed 063 56.9, p. 141. 

2 

David Street, :xace and ^au cation in the Cit:/; yindin^i 
on Chicrro, Connujiity and i''a::'^ily Study C*ent(?-r, U, of Chicaij'o, 
Report iiunber 5, January 1969,- PP* 16--17. -^ Ibid, , p, 19, 



if the status ratio reacried a certain critical point. , 
in addition horriott and St. Joim' found i". 1966 that 
Tjg'rontal involvonient in their child's education is related 
to social class ever- if the ratial factor is • controlled.' 
These two r.tudics see::i to indicate that the probD.ems Aquinas 
ni,{i;ht encounter in the future will have iiiore to do viith ■ 
social class than with race. • .. 

3) Hx^oectations of Parents i^clated to SES 

Indirect support for the indication given ahove, that 
SES is a crucial factor independent of race, can he deve'l-, 
oped by considering studies relating race, SES, and student 
attitudes. Reiss and flhodes in their study. found that for 
students of the Nashville area S2S was of greater signifi- 
cance than race in ■ grouping those .v;ho desired to quit school 
and go to v;ork.-^ Stephenson's study of 1000 ninth graders 
verified those results^ and Blue .deteir.iined that in Detroit 
•in 1939 . economic status was more closely related to juvenile 
delinquency than race.'' 

1 

. - Robert Havighurst^ "Iv-etroDolitan Develonnent ana the 
Education Systen'* Schoo l Heviev r 69. 1961, pp/ 251-269. - 
2 

Robert Herriott and haucy Koyt -St. Jolm, Socxal 
Class and the U rhan Sc hool , (ilev; Yorl:: V/iley, 1966). 

^Albert J. Heiss and A.L. Khodes, **Are Sducational 
Kor::iG..." Jo urnal o_f No-rrr o_ Education XXVIII 1959*, .pp.252-267 

"^Ri chard II. Stephenson, "I.Iobility, Orientation and otra- 
tification of 1000 ITinth Graders" An- eric an So c i 9I o c al Re vi e;.v 
:cai 1957, pp. 204-212. . ' 

5 John T. Blue "The Relationship' of Juvenile ' Delini-^uency, 
Race, and' 3cGao;::ic' Status" Journa l of Ncfrro riducatio n, XVIi 
1939, -pp- 469-477 • 
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4) The Special Situation " of Urban Catholic Schools . * 

The influence of 3i7S upon the school situation is , 
modified for urban parochial schools uy a selectivity fac- 
tor-related to home environment. Farcuhar reported that in 
their unpublished theses Dave and V/olf had developed six 
important factors relating- home environment and achievement 
in 'school and tliree factors that related home environ^ment 
and intelligence,"^ Using the instrument developed by Dave 
and V.'oliy Levine investigated the relationship between home 
environment v^a the success of -an urban parochial school 
He concluded that the parochial school students had more 
educationally . supportive home "envirorjnents than the nearby 

public schuol, even for the families of the same inner-city 

2 

neighborhood when Sli^S v;as controllea, 
The Problem 

Aquinas }l±Qn School is a Catholic girls school with " 
a V/hite faculty thai .serves the Black coaimunity of Chicago's 
south side, . i'iiei^e is no way to change the racial nature of 
the faculty without changing the financial sftatus of the school 
to a significant degree. The ouostion could be raised then 

■'•Robin lU Farccii'^.ar , "Hone Influences on Achievement 
£Lnd intelligence: An Sssay lieview" ■ Admini^^trator ' s riote-. 
book XIII January 1965* . 

p 

Daniel U. Levine.; Holly l.-achowie^r. , Xaren Oxman, Ahden 
Tangeman, "Tho Home Envlronjnent of Students in a Highly 
Praised Inner City Parochial Scho L and a riearby Public 
School*' Center for^ thc S'Judy of- L'etropolitan Problems in 
Education, (Kansas City: University of Llissouri, 1970). 
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TvG to v;-iet;ier the school should continue to operate at r.ll. 
• 2o provide so:ne inci.'-ht into the ^arancters of this question 
this study intends to investigate the parents* attitude 
tovVard Acuincis rjid v.-ill attempt to draw sor.iG ' conclusions about 
the present and future desires of the parents for the educa- 
tional pror;r£i;is that Acuinas i7;ives. The study then will • 
£ttor.ipt to ancv;er the follov/in^- three questions: 

.Do the parents perceive Aruinas as satisfvinr their 
oaucai.ional needs? ■ • .. -o -i^j-j. 

Do- the expectations of the parents coi'resyond to the 
expectations of the teachers? 

.^^^'.{^l^-^^-^^ expect to maintain its ^resent relation- 
snip v.-itn Its parents for the next three years? 



Lii:;THODS AND PROCEDUJiES 

Ivletjiods . * 

The inveGtigation begCun with a cuei^jtionnaire nailed • 
to. a S2.rnple of the parents and the whole" faculty of Aquinas. 
This questionnaire v;as designed to cover a "broad renrtO of 
educational topics-: and cittitudes ,thG.t were probably of inter- 
est to the parents and faculty of Aquinas. ' This ouestionjiaire 
was a.nalysed for dif f erGncoff) in attitude "between the parents 
and the teachers. Those a.reas which seemed to be in conflict 
between these two* groups then bec'aine the issues which were 
concentrated, on in the ma^ior Dart of the study. . 

The next phase of the study v/as personal interviews 
with the faculty and a saraple of the parents. The faculty 
was interviev.ed ' to determine clearly what their specific 
attitudes were on those issues where tliey seem6d to differ 
with "the parents. Tlie parents . v;ere then questioned on those 
same issues but -in addition they were aslceli a series of cues-- 
tions probing the nature and extent of their support. 

The la.st phase of the study w^as to interview a sample 
,of parents of 7th and 8th f;rade girls from selected feeder 
schools to get an approxi-.^-ate idea of future support for 
Aquinas. 

The ability to predict future support and attitudinal 
stability, is based on the following method. ' First the salient 
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denor-raphic factors of the pc?.rent population v/ere pic2:ed ♦ . 
and then atteniptc v;er-e r;iad.e to doternine . trends in these 
factors acrocc {Trade levels • iUie factors tiiat v/ere dG:;.o- 
graphically studied were ao follov/sj SL'S, reli^^ious affil- 
iation, fa.mily stability, whether the stv.dent, had attended 
a Catholic grade school, and neighoorhood. i^he attitudinal 
positions of the parents v/ere then investi;j;at ed with rcGpect • 
to these factors arid the relative i:::portance of attitudiz^al 
differences w-crc determined by weighting the differences by 
the nagnitude of the observed trend. 

Procedu ]:-es 

yhe original questionnaire was constructed by analysing 
the cucstions from the study "Educational Isssues of the 
Ghetto as Seen by Coaiiiunity People and Educators" by riarry 
Gottesf eld*'" and using those w^hich applied to the situation 
of Aouinas/ Sach cuestion asked the importance of son:e par- 
ticular it en or practice and the respondent could then clioose 
one of seven levels froivi "no importance-' to '^{yi-eatest i:.i\;oi-- . 
tance." , 

This ouestionnaire v/as sent to 240 parents, ,60 chosen 
at random from each class level and the entire faculty/'* 'There 
was a 44;^ retuni from^ the parents and a 75/i> return from the 
.faculty. In the interests of insuring anonymity no system 
w-as used to detect who' had returned the ouestionnaire and 
consequently there could be no follow up on those who didn't 

-'-Harry Gottesf eld, • ""Sducational Issues of the Ghettb^ 
as Seen by. Coinmunity People and Educators" ElilO fr oyj 4-31. 
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return their r;uostionnairo . . It is clear now tliat thic was not 

a good procedure luit since this vvp^g a preliminary quectionnaire 

it is not dz::\c.r:i:\/y; to the final results of the. study^ 

• The preparation of the for:::at for interviewing the . 

teachers was responsive to two sources of inf.oraation: the 

analysis of the prelir.\ir-r:..ry cuestionare and the review of the 

literature indicatins v;hat parents expect froa schools and 

teachers. The interviews took fror:t twenty to forty minutes . 

and 95;^ of the faculty was interviev/ed. 

After a prelininary analysis of the teacher interviews 
the forn^at for interviewing the parents wt-s then constructed^ 
A randoiri sarr^ple of thirty pa.rents fron each cla,ss was selected 
and 85/^ of the sanple was interviewed. These interview's also 
took fro,Ti twenty to forty minutes. ' 

/in examination of the school records revealed that thir- 
teen Parochial- elenentar*y scriools provide approximately half 
of the students for Aquinas ana aji additional 34 Parochial ele- 
mentary schools provide an additional 30)-^ of the student body. 
20;^ of the students entered fron public schools . wit>iin a widely 
distributed area. The thirteen main feeder elementar;^^ schools 
were- used as the basis for the ejialysis of future parental 
rupport. A randon • sample of 5 seventh and 5 eighth grade stu- 
dents were selected, froni each of the eleven schools that coop- 
erated givinrj a total of 110 parents to contact. dTyc of these 
pa-rents were interviewed. 

Additional sources of demographic infoniiation were: the 
Archioceiie of Chica^?:o records, ihe U.S. census, a^d the Communit 
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Pact Bool:*^ 



Svelyn y.rtarc:\':a. and ICarl Taeuber eels,, Th e '.lioeal 
Coni'uu iity Fact 3ooI':; C-iicaro :..'otr o\K)litgjri Area, 
Chicr.ff;or Uiiiccu-i^-) 'Tioiiriuri^rty invent'ory for the university of 
Chicago ^ 1563)^. 



The Prclirnir.Rrv Ques tionnaire 

•Xlie rjr'elir.irxP.ry nuestioniiaire was designed to detor- 
nirie the .-cneral characteristics of parent nnd teacher at- 
titudes so that the personal interviews could, be deslcT^ed 
to concentrate on the issues with, si-gnificsnt differences 
between those two groups. The teachers and the parents \v.ere 
. asiced to evaluate 44 items on a seven point sc3.1c from "no 
importance" to "greatest importance . "To compare the ans- 
wers of these two groups the neens for each individual cues- 
tion was determined and then ordered ..by tlio. value of- the • . ■ ■, v 
mean* Tables 1 and 2 are the listing oi the top third of 
the choices of the pai-ents and the teachers. The differences 
in jneans were then compared for the tv/o groups and Tables 3 
and 4 list the items parents found more iu.portant then tea- 
chers and those that teachers found niore iraportant than the " 
parents. 

This analysis seems to indicate that thero is a{;ree- 
inent between the par^3nts and the teacliers.in two areas. The 
first area relates to the personal care of the students and 
is indicated* by both groups atta^ching great' irriportGnce to 
{juidance counselors, small ■ classes and re^:;ular health cheak, 
ups. The second area has to do with dealing with the life 
that the students'cxperieiice and is indicated by the • 

■ . 12 
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* • .^A3L:11 1 , \ ' ■ * 

• • ■ ' PARi:!i;T3 TOP 15 CHOICIilS 3Y l.iSAIJo 

Standard . ' 
Mean iiirror 

6,6 .11 How ir.:portani; is it to have experienced teochcrs? 

G,4 .11 ■ Hovv iniportr;;rc ir; it to have £^uidf:ncG coujisclorsv 

6.2 *14 Hov.' important iv^ it that students nieet acadeinic 

st^?;^ldards In order to £;et creditV 

6.1 .17 Hovv iniportant is it for disruptive students to 

oe removed irora the classroor.'iV 

6.0 .12 How important is 'it t.o have sr.iall classes:. 

.6.0 .14 How important is it that parents be strict 

in their discipline? 

6.0 .18 How^ ii-::portant is it for teachers to have strict 

discipline in their classes? 

5.9 .13 Hov/ inportant is it for students to have honev:ork*r 

5.0 .17 • How important is it to have school psycholo^r^ists? 



5.8 .16 How important is it that teachers expect their 

students to he able to go. to college*/ 

5.7 .16 How inportant is it.tha.t textbooks show life in 

the city including narcatics and crine? . 

5.7 .17 How inportant is it that the school have a fix- 

ture of different races? 

5.7 .13 'How i:nportajit is it to have music a.nd art classes? 

5.7 '.15 How important is- it to have foreign lancn.ia;r;e 

classes*: 

5.7 -.15 How^ i::iTDortant is it to have tests? 
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• TEACHERS -TOP 16 CHOICES }JY CEMIS 





£..n 


Staniln. 


rd 














. 12 


Hov/ i';n:)ortant 




it 


to 


have guidance counselors? 


6. 


L 


.13 


Kov; ir.portant 


is 


it 


to 


have nusic and art classes? 


6. 


0 


.17 


H 0 v: 1 JTip 0 rt ant 
classes? 


is 


it 


to 


have forGi{.:;n lanf.'U.a^'Te 


5. 


O 


.17 


Hov/ ir.portant 


is 


it 


to 


have exporinental pi'ogransv 


!5. 


3 ■ 


.23' ■ 


riov/ iniportant 
to be taUcTht? 


is 


it 


for 


' Black culture 'End iiistory 


5. 




.21 


Hov; iaportant 
do as they ;vi 


iri; 
sh 


it 

in 


for 
the 


' teachers to be free to 
classroor.? 


5.. 


7 


.23 


Hov; important 


is 


it 


to 


have snail classes? 


5. 


D 


.22 


Hov; inportant 


is 


it 


to 


have frequent raeetin^s 



• betv.-e^on parents find tea.cliers? 

5.5 .13 Ho'v; inportant is it for students to have regnJ.- 
lar health chcclc ups? 

5.5 .21 Hov; inportajit is it that textbooks shov; life in 
the city including narcotics s-n;d criae? 

5.5 .28 How iiriportant is it for disru.ptive students to 
be 'rc:.:oved froi'n the cla::::Lroo:::? 

5.5 .19 Kov; inportant.- is it to have pxperienced teachers? 

5*5 * .23 Hov; in:portant is it that students discuss vio- 
lence in the coivounity v/ith their teachers? 

5.4" -25 Hov; important is it that the school have a ::]ix- 
ture of different races? 

5.3 .25 Hov; ir.portant is it that parents be strict in 
their discipline? 

5^3 .26 Hov; i^ipoi-tant is it' that sex education be tau£::ht 
in school? 
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TABLID 3 



Difference 
in I.*:eans 

2.6 Hov; iir.nortant is it that teachers expect their 

students to be able to qo to col.le{;^e? 

• 1.7 Hov; ir-portant is it for tor.ch.erG "to have 

strict^ discipline in their classes? 

1,2 rlow iraport^Lnt is it to have tests? 

0.9 Kovv iinportant is it for students to have horr.ev/ork? 

0*8 Kow iriportant is it that students neet acade::iic 

standards in ordei' to get credit? 

0*7 How iriportant is it to have school p'sycholo^^ist s? 

0*7 How important is it that parents be strict in 

their discipline? 



riote: The value ^f^^^ i 5:1^ is approximately equal to 

Therefore a difference -in means greater than 162 v/as 
. taken to be siiTnif icant . 
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Difference ' ■ 

in r.eans . • . 

1 5 Hov; i-r.-0 01-tc-.t in it that ter.cliers oo free to 

. do s-s they v;ich in t":iG clf.Gcroonv 

0 c) • ro'.v i"Toortr.nt io 'it that studer.ts have a voice 
in deciciin," what be tau;-ht m scr.o.olv 

0.7 . Ho-w ir.iporta.nt is it to have nvusic s.nd art classesv 

0.7 How iinporta-nt is it to hove Black teachersV 



Note: For sigrxificarice see Table 3. 
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•iir.portGnce totli groups c.ttrch to having teirtbooks that 
deal v/ith life in the i ity and school proi.:r£rriS that deal- 
with such issv.os as sex, violence, crine B.nd narcotics. 

Frora I'ahle 3 'it can be seen that the parents are 
nucii -jiore interested than the teachers that Acuinas concen- 
trate on a collc::e prop curriculur.-;. Also they expect the 
teachers to use traditional, highly structured and author- 
itarian Tjractices both in the' discipline of lea.rning and in 
tiie discipline of behavior. Table 4, on the otherhand, indi- 
cates that the teachers are much .T.ore jnter-o-sted in being 
free to do as t'r.Q'j wish in the classrob:::, .Tivin/;^ students 
Tiore of a voice in their education . and givin;r<: enriched edu- 
cational T)ro{:ranis rg.t:ier than an intense college prep program. 
These results indicate that the follov;in.g areas should "be 
Drobed for attitudinal differences betv/eeii the teachers and 
the parents: innovations v;ithin the classroom, the type of 
discipline to be employed, whether to concentrate on college 
preporatory education and the basic educatione^l objectives 
to be employed in the riuming of the school. 

Do Par ents Perc eive Acuinas as Sa t isfyin:: Their Educational 
i\eodsv 

.In general the parents indicate very positive support ■ 
for Aquinas and its pror;ra:::s. lvo2\ Table 5 we see that about 
•80>^ of the parents indicate they like nost of the features 
of the school, v;ith ..only a sriiall percentaije express in.;; dislihe 
?urther.uore , Table 6 shov/s that only T;^ stated they v/ere not. 
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PAKiS:;TAL 11133 iu'D DILJLII.iiS 0^ Giii^;^iiAL SCHOOL l^i2ATuHi;S 

Pcronts were D.s-:ed 'to cr.cc:: on one side those loaturcs they 
Ir::od about Acuinas S'.nd on the other those they dldn*t lihe 
about the school. Thor.e they didn*t feel strongly r.bout 
they wore to leave blank. 



Like £)isii>c :\eutrf.l 
31^^ *7;'o ■ '12;i 'jlhe £r.iount your daughter is lca.rninvS 

V.Xt . Ac ui 2^ cH, S • . 

80;:^ . 2yo 12]'^ 2he c.c?.dor.iic standards .employed by 

the faculty. 

795b 11^/0 10/^ The anount of hor.iev.-orl: that your ' 

daughter is ' £.ssit^ied. 

7o>o S/'b 14)0 The attitude your daughter' has about 

' ' • the. school. 

7970 ■ 5ji 15;i The nur^Lier of activities that your 

daUtijhter can be involved in at Acuina 

96yo 05b The curricuKua includes a college 

prep pro£:raa. 

76>S l.0>o i2>i The attitude toward discipline at 

■Aquinas. 

827b 4^ 147b Acaunas is a school for girls. 

Tofo 3*;b l9^'o Seventy five percent of the faculty . 

are nuns. • t 

8l>b lyb lo>^ ■ The principal is a Kun. 

21-:^ 32/j - 47/^ Of the forty three faculty ner^bers 

only five ai*e 31ac]:.. 

12*;o • ,39;^ 4970 Aquinas is be coning; a Black school. 
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PA:(:::ii?AX^.-.?:i.2i;I::G3 'ABOUT THiC QUALITY 0? AQUIKAS' EDUGATIOi; 

V/hic'h of the lollov/in;:; cata.GoricG beat expresses your feeling;;:, 
about the ouc.lity of educr^tion that Acuinas gives/ 

34}j A good education ' ■ • 

25 The best education available for my daurfitor. 

24 The best education I can afford for r.y 

da.UvShtci'. • ■ 

13 A better education thsji'the public school. 

0 A fair education. 

1 . A poor education. 

Hov; satisfied are you ;vith the v/ay Aquinas is educatin{^- your 
daurrhterv 

66'Yo Very 

31 Somewhat 

1 Not so ■ 



]?roui the lollov/ing list check as r.any kinds of involvement 
in education at AvTuinaH you feel are appropriate for you. 

'dy^^ Ciheck report cards and otiior notices sent • 

from the school. " ' 

ff 

76 Keep close track on whether and hov/ much 

homev/ork your daughter is doing. 

74 Attend all school functions where teachers, 

and pareiits meet to discuss students' 
. . ' . academic achievoraents. 

39 • 3e actively involved in school activities. 

74. I"ilee*^u with teachers and other school personnel. 

so tiiat better comnui?.ication cei:i be established 
betv/ecn pareiits and the sc/iool. 

67 Join with other parents to work on projects 

thr.t will insure the continued success of 
• Aquinas. . 
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so GC.ticficd v;it:: Aquinc.c' cduco-tion or felt that it C'^ve a 
poor or fair educr.tion,- liov/cvor t::orc sjoorns to be a cliffi- 
nu.lty v.'ith racic'.l calc.rxce of tlio faculty and the student 
body. This problani v;ill be di^jcussed -when the expectations 
for the next threee years are dealt with, 

'2he parents also see::: to be quite v/illint- to put extra- 
effort into insurinr; a Qoud education for tiieir daughter, 
•Three-fourths of t?-e::: checlrod that it v/oiild bo appropri^.to 
for them to v/orl-: with teachers for both the furtherance of 
their daughters* studies' and to increase c oninunic at i on ' be- 
tween the parents, and the teaciiei^s,. 67p indicated^a desire' 
to v/ork on projects tha.t would -aid Aquinas and 39'/^ felt that 
it would be appropriate for th.en:! to be actively involved. in 
school activities. 

Do the li't-c-noctatioris of tiie I-'arGnts Corres'OQnd to the. 
■Aroecoations oi z:io •I'oachcrs? 

The pr eliriinary quest ior^aaire seemed' to indicate that 
the parents and the teachers. had different expectations in 
the follov/ing four areas: 1 )irxnovations witHin the classroom; 
2)tho type of discipline ' to be employed; ■3)whether to concen- 
trate on college preparatoi^;^^ cdLication; 4)the basic educational 
objectives to be e:riployed in the running of the school. lilach 
of. these areas will now be analysed by coniparing the results 
from the ■ teacher, and pt-.rent interviews, 
l) Iroiovation 

Vi'hen the parents were EvsOccd to arranrre the ten items 
^iVen in Table 7 in order of i.Tiportance the ' statement ^'Jcvelop 
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The follov/iiv; :utc.tcr;:p:ai;s were -typGd on ncpr.ratc slips of 
pc.por, s::uffloci to r. :-;::':cio:.i r.ri-:\ricc:'::orru , r.nd luuidod to 'tlic 
ins ti'ucti oris: 

He3?c "is a Gct of cards with .a chancre that 
could be :::rx:.G r.t Ac^viinas on cacli card. Please 
c.rrc.n.;;e thc:r;. in order of ir/port:;.ncc v/ith the 
:::o::;t iniportr.rit chrr-n^-c first, nc::t ::;OGt inipor- 
t:-.nt second, end so on, 

-^Conconti'r.tc on ]:eopin:; c. rualificd r.nd concciri.Gd fcicult:/ 

•-Laintciin c. .rood relationshi-o oetv/ecn students and fo.cult; 

-^Contiirae to £?dninistGv* and staff the school v/ith a major- 
ity of. nuns • . 

.-Keep tuition at Ao.uinas at ^ its present level 

-Give students nore respozasibility in their ovrn disciplin 
an.d educc.tion 

-Adnit students from a ran£;e of different haclc^grounds ezid 
. financial situations ... 

-Develop freedora to innovate 

-Ir.prove th.e discipline at the school 

-Hire nore Black teachers 

-Adnit only students who are proven college material 
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a .treccloni to imio'vcite** v;c.s chosen to bo" more important than 
only three of the itcrr.c. This date, secr.c to verify the re-, 
suits of the preli:::inary quest ioiinaire. However a r.:orc direct 
snjproach to perceiving; the possj.bility of tension between the 
parents end the teachers on this issue produced different re- 
sults. After the interviewer discussed educational i.rin.ova- 
tion in .general v/ith t:ie teachers they , were aslced: ^'Thinkin^^ 
prcctically what hind of chan.r^es wath respect, to educational 
innovation would it be good for Aquinas to r.ake?" Sheir re- 
sponses, given in Table 3, were then developed into five-* des- 
criptions of innovations which were presented to the parents. 
The results presented in Table 9 indicat.e that there is no 
real tension between the parents and the teachers with respect 
to innovations, 

2) Discipline 

- Both the teachers and the v.arents were asked the 
question presented in Table 10 which made a dichotomy be- 
tween authoritarian cjad • self-responsible forms of discipline. 
The diff e.rences ' in their ■ responses again \^erifies the results 
gotten .in the prelininary cuestiorjiaire. However, other 
qu.estions asked the. parents do not support this position. As 
indicated in Table 5 only lOvo of the parents .objected to the 
attitude toward discipline at the school. In addition sor.ie 
of those objecting indicated to the interviewer that they felt 
it was too strict,. Of- the ten statenicnts that the parents 
ranked in order of inportance (see Table 7), they chose 
"Llaintain a r;ood relationship between the si/udepits and faculty" 
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TABLE . 8 

a)i;AC::i2R Su:;L ■£CJ}£i) liliiOVATIONS ' , 

Iniiovations which r.iore than one teacher felt would be 
practical for Acuinas to make.. 

Nuniber of Te.'^.chers 



6 Individualise student learning 

6 Interdisciplinary approach to teaching: 

5/ Hici^aiities course for the purpose of • 

clarifying values 

4 . ■ , iVork Study program 

4 Probably none; .students need a solid 

background * • 



TABLE' 9' 

■PARZriTAL Aya'ITuDHS TOV/ARD IKMOVATIOI.'S 



Good for liot goo'i. . Heutral 
Acuinc.s I or Aquinas 

70yb 237^ • 3y'i A pro^grara of individualised 

student l^eamin.-;; where each 
student could learn at her . 
ov/n pace 

54 , 36 10 . . A huinanities course t aught, cy 

a team of teachers loi' a v/hole 
year and ta-kin^sr; up half a school 
day every day. It would include 
toT)ics and skills froir. Hibtory, 
Iviusic, Art and Literature ?jid 
have the purpose of aidin.^ in 
the clarification of values. • 
Th-e other half of the day would '* 
be taken up with traditional 
courses. 

68 19 . 14 An interdisciplinaiy approach to 

the various suh ejects where tea.- • 
chei's working as a tearri could 
utili:i;e their individual strength 
For .oxanple, .the historical as- 
pects of ilnglish literature 
.might be taught -by a history 
instructor. 

86 10 4 A v/or]:-«study course whe-reby the 

students co^lld learn first hand . 
about the experiences of workin^;^ 
while continuin^j to take courses 
at school. 

34 9 7 A pro£;:rar. of independent study 

v/h e e i nt o e s t c d s t ud e n t s 
judged to be quaJ.ified, Would 
work on ti)eir q\n\ under the 
j^iidance of a teacher on pro ejects 
of their own choosinv^. 
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•which of these two statements best exprecccs your attitude 
to'.vf.rd discipline'; 



Psii-eiits iec-.chars . . 

/.^.'o • il-'i ' The -oGo-:3le in authority in the school 

3hould clearly ST)ell out the ixxles f.nd 
• • • then see to it thc'.t the students con- 

form to those rules. 

56-/^ lo-A ' Tiie people in authority in the school 

o.rc basically 'trying to teach the 
• students to be responsible ±ot the:*.i~ 
■ selves and so trk^ teachers could. {:;ive 

• * the students r.iore' and r.iore freedoi^i as . 

they show that they can handle it* 



rio £^Jisv;er 
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arui ''rive ctudentrj !:iore responr:icility in their ovra disci- , 
plino crA education, .to bo irore laportaiit at a' si.'piificant 
level' tlirAi' ''Ir.iprove the discipline at the school." 

The fact that the parents say they like the discipline 
at the school whereas previously there was indication that 
t)orents ?r;d teachers -differod in their choice of nodes of 
disciTjlinary practice:^', could he due to a nistalien notion 
of Vvhat is actu^.lly happenin^^; in the classroons, iinother 
. e::'olanation of the difference could .be that the teachers, 
throU;^h practical experience in the classroon, attribute, 
.different meaning to statenients on discipline than do thQ 
parents. So test these notions a. series of practical class- 
roo.-n problem! situations v;ere^ presented to both the parents 
and the faculty. Their responses v/ere evaluate-d on a scale 
of one to seven with one being the extreme of no terxher 
cor'"-nctive action and seven the extreme of • threatening' ser- 
ioixs action if the student' doe srJ t inunediately confor:i to 
the teachers de:ru?nds. The mopn response for the teachers 
v;as 3.25 vrith a standard error of .116 while for the parents 
the results v/orc essentially the same v/ith a mean of 3.37 
eria a standard error of ,072. 

A response of three on the scale is indicative of 
a Tierson-cent ered orientation. The study by Haffel, rc;fered 
to earlier found that parents v;ere interested in person- 
centered teeohors,^ The results of cuestioning parents a.nd 



"^Haffol, "rJesponsiveness in Urban Schools,"' p. 141. 
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"teachers on practiccl clas^jroo::! problenis GUg.gGsts "that for 
Acnj.inas tliere is arrcoriont on disciplinary action becauGC 
botl\ groups are pri::'.arily interested in relating to the 
studonto' particular needs. 

3) Colle:-;e trep 

Trie results of the questions relating; to preparing 
students for colle:';:e are prerjented in Table 11. Since o7/^ 
of the parents feel that Aquinas encoura^res its students to 
go to collocc there seems to be no difficulty on this issue. 
Kov;eyer, so::ie' tension in the relationship between about one 
fourth of the parents and the teachers is indicated by the 

•response to the question dealing with application of pressure 
but in actuality tkhre is little contact betv/een parents and 
teachers on tliis issue and consequently , it should be ur;der~ - 
stood as a sensitive area of contact but only with some 

parents at specific tines. 

To test whether the teachers ajid the parents have 

the same or conflicting- attitudes about priorities in edu- 

cational ob;jectives both groups -were asked to rank five ob- 
jectives in order of importance. The sifrnif icance of these 

rankin^^s wac^ tested with the results presented in Table 12. 

■The only difference is the relative iriportahce attached to. 

developing ijlcills for collef^e by the parents. Ref lectin^^; 

on tiie analysis of the previous sections it is clear that 

this difference is not real but rather* another occurance of 

differential word interpretfition by the teachers c?nd the -. 
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TABLE 11 
Parents ^iJcachers 



i'es 75/^ ■ 66-0 Parents — Do you feel Aquinan3 cncour- 

v.r.os its students to to collc.rre? 



Ko 4 1 

Ko i\ns. 9 10 



(i'eaohers — Do you feel you encoura.:7e 
Cirl^ to r:o to college? 



Yes 2/^ Parents — If you felt that your daugh- 

ter should c^o to college but she did 
Tto 63 ' 93 not -v/ant to f-o, v;ould you want ,the 

t.eacherc at Aquinas to aid you in 

Ko. Ans. 4 5 pressuring her to goV 

Teachers~:iave you ever -pressured 
a fjirl to enter colle^^e while you 
v/ere at Aq^iinas? 



Teachers — if a■^pk^6nt \eallo^d asked you. to pressure her 

daughter into going' to collc.£^e ;vhat' v/ould be your response*; 

• 32^ Would discuss situation with the parent 

28 V/ould never pressure a student 

10 V/ould cooperate with the parent in some way 

.8 V/ould give some nCt^3;S'.tive respolise' 

12 Gave no response 
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T::;-AC:'i:-I;R .Ual, PARSIIT ?u>-;LIKG3 op i-;i}L-CATIOi:AL OBJrJCa'IYiiiD 
-Develop pov.-ers of ob£;orvE.tio2: £nd i.iothodt:; of solvin.- problenis. 
^Develop practical skills, of spc^kin^j rnd writing effectively ' 

-Develop E "carin.-r" ' £.ttitude toward ones fellow mail. 
-Develop tiie^ nocscsary .-ikills for success in colle,5e. 
-Develop ones creativity. 



xarents 

"carinf:" attitude 
Powers of observation 
Skills for college 
Creativity 
CrrEni:-:ar skills 

?Jach statement \/as chosen 
to be "ore ir.portant at a 
si. -rnii leant level than all 
tiie statenents belov-; it v/ith 
the exceptions of riovrers of 
obsei'vation over skills for 
collG^rre, and creativity 
over ,'^raT;L"ar skills v/hicb. 
v.-ere not cuite siiiriificant . 



Teachers ■ 

'J* oaring" attitude'- 
Po'.vers of abservation 
Creativity 
G-ramrriar skills 
Skills for college 

■Each state;.ient was chosen to be 
inore important at a si.n-ni.^icant 
level than all the stater.;ents 
two or r.oro below it.. An excerj- 
tion is that C'rar.rr.ar skills is" 
slaij.ficen.tly nore iiiiTDortanf 
than skills for collerre. 
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parents ?:nd the teachers basically c.r;roe as to what is 
irntiortnnt in the student education. 

geliirror^ 1^0 Parents.. lor^tho .;e :ct Three- Year::rr 

Our analysis so far has indicated that ArjLiina.s is in 
a very stahle relationship with its parent s, Insi{j;ht into 
future stability hov/ever is dependent on three . additional 
factors: l)the irrpact of the noccf;:sary- racial ir.vbalrnce 
betv;een the faculty £'jid the student body 2} the influence 
of shifts in the denographic nature of the student body 
3)and prospects for future studertts. 

1) 'The Impact of Hacial Imbalance 

As indicated in Table 5 fev- parents liked the present 
racial make up of the faculty but on the, other hand they v/ere 
very, much in fcvor of having *a large percentage of iluns on 
■the faculty* These conditions are iiripossiblc to .fulfill be- 
cause there are no Black rams in* the religious group that 
staffs A^'uinas. The parents were presented v/ith this diffi- 
culty v/hen they were asked: ' 

To increase the nuraber of ■ Black teacners at 
Aouinc:s, la;^ people would have to be hired 
because there are very few Black iluns. 

Would you prefez" that Aquinas be staffed nostly 
by iiuns or by Black lay teachers': 

Sixty seven percent O'f the parents chose Nuns while on].y 2>j 

chose Black lay teachers. Twenty percent stated that they 

prefered the nost oualified and another 12p made other remarks 
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or f.T.ve no cnsv/er. The pr..rcrits do not like the racicl 
celciicc: of the faculty 'but when tiiey v.ve confront ed with 
the choices fr.cin--; the rich.ool they agree .with the present .■ 
situr.tion. 

2) Der.orrr.phic '2Tenis ■ '■ 

It v.T.s r.'jsiu--oa' thr.t one or Keveral of the following 
five xt:,ctor3 coulO. chan;:;e the relationnhir^ between the 
parents a-nd the teachers if thoy changed si:r';r.i.3:icantly ; 
socio-oconoMic status, reli£;ious- affiliation, family 
stability, whether tlieir daughter had graduated iroa a 
Catholic oj.er.v^ntary school, and the nGighborhood " that they 
canie fro::u Deniographic data was collected on these factors 
both iroir. the 'schoo* records in t]ie i:ito2-viev/s with the 
parents, The inf orr;atio2i was then broken dov;n by year in 
school to investi^gate the. possibility of trendr. in any. of 
these characteristics, 

inhere were no si^gnif icanf trends across these factors 
in the inf or:r:ation tha.t was collected in personal. interviev;s 
The school recorddhov/ever, indicated that there was an in- 

■■■ . 

crease fro::i 25;-^ in the upper classes to 44/^ in the freshr;:en 
clas/s in honies without a father. ' In addition there was a.lso 
an increase in the freslinien class of students fron an area;. 
boui:ded by 79th on the South, the ik:n Hyan 'on the V/est, and 
■Cotta.^e Grove on the Illast, : The data from the personal inter 
views indicates that this area contaiiis ' ho:nes with lower SES 
and a hi/"her percentar^e of "fatherless farnilies, Thou^jh c: 
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clecr trend rics- not been esoablisued , aii analysis of the 
influence of a definite fjhiit in lbv;er and fatherlcsa 
fs.r::ilies v/ill be helpful for predictin.r; future cievGlopr.ents 
for A^^uinciB. •*• 

vihon the overall catisiactlon with Ar:uin?:%s' educational 
pro:;;rr.r:i, indicated- by the responses to the. cuestions on unable 
and the first part of li^'able 6 is ' considered there is no sir.Tii-* 
ficant diiieronce between the responses of all the -carents 
and thos'e* of lev; SiiiS. . In addition there was no influence on 
an.alysis of the tensions between parents and teachers wit^h • 
respect to innovations in. the classroom and the encouragen-ent 
of preparation for collofre. As could be expected there v/as 
a decrease in the anount of involvement .that faniilies nnaer 
those conditions expect of themselves. ' Table 13 indica.tes 
the changes on. this issue. 

" Lower S2S parents had a g-^^-ter concern with havin^v: 
nore Blacl: faculty' n^einbers but they also favored having more 
-.uns on a;-.ic i::c:;lL;y. I'csult is, as :;.i£:ht be expected, 

that there is no , difference between this g;::*oup and the others 
v;hen they .were ashed to choose between 31ac]:" faculty ajid 
religious faculty. There is a 3E3 effect on the concern about 
Aquinas beconiin^s an all--Black school as indicated in Table 14. 
Pewer low SE3 parents have neutral feelings with a iC;reater 
percenta.-e both lihins 2nd disliking that cha^.ge. 

T}ie study by Gallup indicated there probably w^ould be 
diffcronces betv;een the SL'S levels with respect to 
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I^^LLt 13 • ■ ■ 

iJe ELCtivGly involved in school fictivitiec. 

1*0 1 nor end Pcther 45/^ . 
Liothcr . • 33 • . 

Liddle iil^iS 37 

Lov; £JES 26 • ■ ' . 

Join tosGther v;ith other pc.rentn to v/ork'on projects that 
will inrjui'e the continued*' succggs of Anuinac*- 

i.Jothcr and ?pthor 63;^ 

I.:other • 67 " . ' . 

IJiddlG SiiS . 67 ■ • , • . 

Low Siilo 56 ■ • • . , 



TABLE 14 

■ IliPlUBNCJ OP 3i;3 OH PARxiiTAL ATTITUDH; 
TOV/AHD AQUINAS AS A BLACK SCHOOL ' 

Acuinas is cecoming a Blacl- School. 



Like 


177= . 


10)^ 


llVO 


Do I-iot Like 


48 • 


37 


33 


Neutral 


35 


53 


56 




Lo'.v 


Med, 


:ii{rh 



ERIC 
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discipline. The rcr.iO.ts, preacntod in the first nuestion 
of Table 15 indiccta turr.t this differoncc in attitude doen 
hold for this study, w'hcn. the "prr.ctical problG::;s'| are 
considered, the tecxhers are tiie clocecb -to the iiiddle 
rrraup end are si.c^'iiiicantly different fror. the low 3L'S 
f;rou^'. *i/hon th.e r.arents I'osporiseG to the state::ior]t about 
the attitude tov.r.rd discipline at Anuinas are considered, 
v/e sec that the hic:h parents lil:3 the discipline the 
least and those in t2:e middle r;roux} lihe it the nost. i^he 
similarity betv/een th.e niiddle parents and the teachers 
on the ansv;ers to the "practical problems" corresponds to 
this sajT-e £;rov.p rih-in:g the discipline the nost. ' This corre 
spondence does not continue hov/cver when vie note that the 
High S23 parents liica the discipline the least. Since 
Catholic schools cuad hujas have a reputation for strict 
discipline, the iVck oi correspondence just rientioncd could 
be explained by attributing a portion o:f the responses as 
based purely on i^eputation and not on experience. 

3) Prospects for future Studeiits 

To determine" the number of students that Aquinas 
could expect to attract in the future , three sources of 
information were used: the school records, tlie- elementary 
school records kept in. the archdioccsan offices, and inter- 
views with parents of seventh and ei{;hth ::rade students 
from the schools that Acuinas T:'rinciT3ally draws from. The •• 

" ■ . " — ' — * -'-^ . ' • 

• • "^C-allut),' hov; the liation Views the Public ^Schools , 

;p* 10. . / . . 



, IN?LUE:iCli 0? PAlilJliL^AL o2S O^: ATTITUoJlCS TOWAUD DISCIPII 
liosoonscs to the cuostions of Tr.ble 10 by S'^S , 

. Lov/ Liiddlc Hif-h Teachers 

Authority ' ^ 61>j' . 39/^ ' 22p 11)^ 

• /• 

itcsponsibility 35 60 7o 76 

• . • . V... 

I.'eans of evaluated recponses on prGcticr.l behavior probl 

lie an Standard • Error ' 

Low 3.63- .12 ■ . 

widdle SE3 3.34 .09 2 x. 12 =.17 

Hi.^li 333 2.94 .12 2 x .17 = .34 

3.25 + .34 -i' 3.59 

Teachers 3.. 25 .12 

The attitude to\'.-ard discipline- at Aquinas . ' ■ ' 

Lo'.v iviiddle High , t . 

Like 74y^ 61^5 . 67)i 

Do not Like ^ ' ' 

Neutral 17 11 0 
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r.chool records rcvorr.lccl that 50;i of the present student V 
body ca::io from thirteen parochial £:chools, twelve Cc.t::olic 
and. one Episcopal. An additioiial 30;?"^ cane fron a wide • 
variety of public elcnentary schools. 

?ror. the ai'C'Kiiocesan records the nur.bcr of Black 
students in the schools feeding: students to Acuinas wore 
determined for the past five 'yaars. The results, preGontcd 
in the graph of yi^ure 1, indicate that though the nujTiber 
of students has decreased so::ie in this period there has been 
a stabilization during the last tv/o' years. A further indi- 
cation of this stability is that the nur-ber of female stu- 
dents per grade for grades one through eight for the 1972-73 
school i-^ear is essentially constant. 

3y conputin.:; the avez'a.:;^9 nur/ocr of Blach, female 
students per class per schpol , v;ho attended Catholic Hi^^h 
schools and then by multiplying by . a factor which tooh into 
account the distance from Aquinas, it v/as possible, by sub- 

oer. school *oer year, to determine a numb'cv- v-hieh represents 
the number of additional students that Aquinas could reci*uit. 
The s;.ini was approxiiA^^-tely 50 recruits when all the Catholic 
grade , schools tiiat feed Aquinas are iiicluded. 

' To' determine the sirrnificance of the interviews of 
the Tiarents of the seventh and eighth ^vrade students frorri 
selected ^rrade schools an exp8ctt:d Gutco:r.o vvas first deter- 
nined. ■ Tlie avera-;:o nunbor ox Blr.ck- fcraale students per 
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Firare 1 r.i\r:.bcr of 31r,cl: ijtudcnts in Ce.thoiic 
Schools Voodinr: Acuincs 
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school per cli.sr; (A) we.i^ dbterini.ncd and then multiplied 
by the pcrce:it .riotoon by ciividin-g the avera/rc nu::iber of 
stuclciits pei* class at Aouinas iror:) e. particular school 
by the averaro number of fcr.alc students -that attend Cath- 
olic high school frorn that school (5), An expected percen- 
ta^-c of students f.ro::i the sar.iplo that would choose Acuinas 
from those that chose a C;;:tholic high school' v;a£ then de^ 
tc:^:nined by summing the caluculated A*s and B's and dividin/^; 
the ^:um. of A x 3 by the sum of the A's. These calculations, 
X3resented in Table 16, resulted in an e:-:poctation of 31/^' of 
the sEiniplc choosin;^; Catholic high sciiools v/ould choose Aquinas, 
Tilt; intei^vievv results were .ulightly hi£;her than the expected 
value, 54^*i of the seventh gi^ade parents and 37y^ of the eighth 
grade parents v/hO' selected Catholic high schools stated that 
they selected Aquinas, 

Table 17 is a listing of the more often selected 
reasons why parents picked the sciiool they did .and those 
people or situctionc by v;hich thoy. came to Imow Aruinas, 
Nearness to the school is the most often picked reason and 
friends and relatives seems to be the primary source of 
initial inform.ation about the school. When those \:ho had 
picked a school' were asked who or what had helped them 
decide. upon the school they piciced, about half responded 
that it' was t:).olr dau.;;:;htor.. 
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COl.X'AHISOi; Oi' ^ 




ACTUAL R:i:SULT3 




IliTi'l-iVTIlV/S 0? 'i' 




>* K i) ''1 fxT 1 lirl 


2xri c c t B cl ?. e u 1 1 s 


n 


B 






Averr.re riu.r.ber . 
of 3?.£cl-: i''e.-;.p.ie 
Students /Clcsc 


Percent Class 
To Aquinas 

• 


A X 3 


2 1 . Colun b.£:nus 


33.0 . 


5d.0;o 


1345 •• ■ 


St. Dorothy 


29.6- 


22.5 


/- /- r- 

005 


St. Alices 


13.6 


24.4 


.429 


St. Lciuronce 


22.4 


52.2 


1165 


St. Philip Neri 


30.4 


32.0 


■ 971 • 


Our Lady, of Pe^ice 


-21.5 


26.5 


570 


St. Carthage 


16.5 


23.8 


393 


St. Kilian 


. -. 29.2 ■ ^ 


■■■ 19.1 


553 . 


Holy Angels 


73.0 


30.3 ■■ 


22?0 


S.t^ Ansela 


31.4 

^ ^ . 'w 


23:5 . 


736 

f ■•- r- 


Z?A X 3 
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31.''27^ Average percent per class 

attending Acuinas lox* -najor 
feeder schools. 



7 th G-rade 
3th Grade 
•Total- • 



Chose Catholic 
rligh school 

13 . 

41 

54 



Chose Aouinas • Percent 



7 

15 
22 



54yi 
37 

41 
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2ABLL; 17 

IhPOIL'JvTIOi; ;U30u? CA-T'-iOLIC HIGH SCHOOL U32D BY 
PAIijii'i'S • OF S2vji2;TH AI.'U iilGHTH GRADsL STuJjfiiri'i'S. 



7 th 



Grade 


5th G-rr.de 


Vi'hy they xnched the school 


7 


10 


They live close to. the school 


2 


7 


Older brother or Bister attended 
school 


4 


6 


It is a Good school 


2 


5 


Because they lihed the curriculim 




3 


Beca^ise it is a good school 



How they found out about Aculhas 

2 '2 • Proni their daughter 

10 6 ProT. friends &n.d/or relatives 

.3 2 Because they see students in the 

nei.rhborhcod 

3 1 An older sister graduated froni the school 
3 4 Because they live nearby 

2 --They Icnev; it froni lon£ ago 

2 \ The?/ attended • the open house 



* • G0r;CLU::JI0I!3 

'This report is a Gtuidy of the relationship between 
Arjuinas lii^^h 3ch.ool end the parents of its r.^tudonts. Aquinas 
is a CGvbholic, .;:;irls gc}ioo1 v/ith a 35;^ Slack student body and- 
an 35;^- V/hite lacvilty v;ith no expectation of a chanc*e in* the 
racic'l character of the student body or tlao faculty* Previous 
research indicated that other factors besides race v/ere djToVj- 
ably i:aportant contributors to the ouality oi relationship 
between the parents and the faculty and therefore the change 
in attitudes across 323, religious affiliation, neighboz\n.ood, 
whether the student had attended a paroc2iial e^erLentary school 
and fariily stcbility was also Investi-gatcd. Attitudinp.l . 
difference's were only sircnificant for changes in SES and 
family stability. 

In general the parents felt that Aquinas has a good 
educational progra:n and they are veiy satisfied with the Way 
it is educating their, daughters. About 80;'i of the parents 
checked that they liked r:ost of the features of the school 
vvith the exception of those features, that ref ered to the 
small degree of integratioii a:nong both students end faculty. 

A^nalysis of the -^parents' feelings about the racial . 
character of Acuinas' faculty indicates tha.t though the par- 
ents would prefer to have raore- Black teachers, on the faculty . 

they also prefer to have ^uns. V/hon confronted with the 

.41. 
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choice tctv/c--n I.'uns r.nd Blr.clrrj, oT/o chose i:uns and only ?J 
chonc Dlc.chs. 'There was no ov; liliiS of fatherless homo bias 
on bi'iis iscue. ■ 

The Icr.ch of inte^^ration a"ionp; the students is the- 
feature of the school thr.t the parents liked the least- and 
disliked the ~ost. ' • 

Pre-liriiinary ^Jlc^lysis secr:Cd to indicate that the • 
parents and the tccr.chers had different expectations v/ith 
respect to innovations within the classroon, the type of , 
discipline to bo employed, "the relative iiuportance of 
certain educational objectives, and the ar.iount of concentra- 
tion on preparation for college, i\\rther investigation 
revealed tliat there* v;as little disarirecment betv/een the 
parents bsiCi teachers on any of these issues* V/^^en the 
teachers and -oaronts* attitudes v;ere r:ieasLired on pr^'xtical 
disciioline problen-s, specific educational objectives azid 
'described iraiovations there, was .strong;* arrreement between 
teachers and parents.. The parents also felt that'" Aquinas 
did encourage their "dau{:htcrs to go .to college. 

The influence of Si^o on disci^Dlinar;/ attitudes 
coi'responds to the results from other studies .v:ith low 
SiCS parents desirinr-; cn authoritarian mode of discipline anc 
hi,;^h SES parents" c]IOosih^[: a mode that teaches self-responsi- 
bility, V/i-en c>i0osin£-; what to do in practiceil situations 
the diffei'cnces are modified by a tendency to choose person- 
centered rosponscs. " 
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Anclysic of xlquinca ' records: and Archd:Lo;cos*an 'records 
r.lonc v/iuli inte:'.'viov;s v;ith parents of 7*t:i r.nd 3th r;rc.de 
students in tne ::ia,]or, feeder schools indicates that for the 
next fev; j'-ears there- will bo a sufficient oopulation of 
students in the parochial* elonu^tary schools that feed A^^uinas 
to insure the school the ability to fill its classes with 
students ti'iat desire to aclrieve its present roals. 



ISG0..i.r.::DA^I0:-;3 

Trie reconirr.ondr.tions to be n^.dG as a reault of this 
■ roseairch are of tv;o liirids, those that pertc.in to Acjuinas 
::ir:h. ochool "r.:'id those, that pertain to further £3tudy, 
^hour;h this study hac .shov/n that for A^viino.s th^i attitude 
of its parc.nto is very sinoportiye, the one- factor which eli- 
cited the greatest a:uourit of dislike was its character as.- 
ezi all-3lac--: school. There "is a history of schools lov.-eririg 
their standards acadeiiiically v/hen they beeorae 31ac].t schools- 
which deuiands. that Aquinas advertise itself as. being a living 
coiitradition to that- history^ j3oth the parents .cino. the tea- 
chei's e::pressed a need for ^rreatcr coinra-jjiication v;ith ea.cli 
other. ' In addition the parents indicated a vrillin^/ncss to 
exert c^n extra effort*^ to insure Aquinas future success. .• ' 
This ronourcc rhould r.o tapped and so:::e of t:ic cnerr:y should ' 
be expended in incroasin;?; the co::in!unication between the 
parents and the teachers* 

The future of Acuinas is not' assured just because it 
can be shown to be a school which satisfies the educational 
needs of the parents that it serves. It exists in relation 
to tiie institutions, .that support if; the Adrian Dominic^;nL 
Order s^rl'd the Arclidioce -.-.e oi Chica.'^o. -The educGtional his- 
tory. 01 both these iristiiutionE has ho-t prepared the::, to 
des.r with the Gitur-tiorh they ere facing, today. The history ■ 
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of Csiuholic education in the is a history, of individual* 

viivichoG funding their own schools thi\*)Uj'^h parish donations 
and the contricuted services of the i:ui^s, Eelir:ious ordoi^s 
v/ere also able to zwxi their own schools on reasonaole tuitipr: 
rates by usin.'T donations to pi'ovide for so:ne of the living' 
costs of their r:onbers, . . 

. Since 1962, the beginning of tlio Second Vatican . 
Council, many chan;f;os have taiien plc-:.co v/ithin reli,r:io.us orders 
Thci'G ha.s been a great loss in :::enbership E:nd significant 
drop in recruits. Also, mny roiorrns ha.vo -been initiated ' - 
givin;- the religious riore freedom and independence^ These 
reforms cost the orders both in nunbers available for teaching 
and in increased expenses for the individual sisters. 

On the diocesan level there has be:en a .shift from 
urba:!! eth^iic parishes to suburban ciddle-class T^arishes. 
i'his -shift ha.s loft behind rr.any urban parishes v/ith large 
churches and. schools. I'hougn the Catholic population sur-- 
roun^in^A; -jnesc parisnes is so si.iall as to be. able to barely 
neet. the cost of r.aintainin£^: the church, the poor cuality 
of the nearby public schools creates a niuch greater deir^and 
for the parish school. Catholic urb?2i parochial schools 
have beco]::e high tuition schools with" fev; . . 

teachers fro-- religious, .orders and only- about half the stu- 
dent body clai:nin.g a connection v/ith- the Catholic reli,^-ion. 
The Crtholic urban parish has evolved to a- position . of 
great financial and social .responsibility vdthout a clear 
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tradition ty ^7aido it throur-h this; situr.tiono 

Tliis interpretation of tlie inctitivcion^.l role of 
the* Cvr.tholic ^ Chui'ch in cduci'.tion is a pei^sonal one developed 
throuj'h six years of tecchin;:-; in its institutions r.nd chcr- 
pcned by the contracts and discussr.ions made in the coiirso of 
this study, further ctudy of this role could be very help- 
ful for dcvolopinr: s oound basis for decisions about the 
a::iount of suppoi^t th-5''-it;stitutions ou^ht to ^^ive to the 
schools they have establi-shed. • ^ 
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ABSTRAGT 

Evidence is presented to shovr that free schools | cspecirJJLy those started 
arid rv-n by parents, have short life spans and are especially open to schism 
and large scale exodus of member fainilieso Exploratory intcr\''iew.s and obser- 
vation ill three such schools v/ere conducted to search for the causes of this 
weakness^ The basic problem) is that >;hile families join these schools to 
find a better educational program, they usually have very different programs 
in mind* The amount of difference among fandlies depends on recruitment 
practices vfhich are affected by the age of the school. These differences 
of preference are most liable to be activated and lead to conflict if teachers 
are incompetent; if teachers take inflexible stands on ideal classroom procedures; 
or if parents develop close, diffuse relations-^ Conflict usually is resolved 
through schism becuSse these schools have no resources for conflict management. 
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INTRODUCTION : 

The free school movement is one of the many spin-offs of the last 
decade's discontent with th^ public schools. Many parentsi teachersi and 
even students, despairing of ever being able to implement the changes they 

want in public schools, have withdravm and started new schools of their own# 
While starting slowly, the movement seemed to be gaining momentum in the 
early seventies, Graubard (1972) reports that only about twenty schools were 
founded in 196? and I968 while I50 were started in 1970 and he feels that 
even more were started in 1971» Still when Graubard carried out his free 

school census, there were very few of these schools and they reached very few 

students* He actually found 346 schools, but he guesses that there may be 

as many as 600. Two thirds of the schools he foiand enroll less than forty 

* ■ ■ 

students. So the movement reaches only a fSraction of a per cent of the 

nation's school children. 

The importance of these schools depends on their visibility rather than 
on the number of children directly affected. They have received a great deal 
of attention from the media and reformers because they present working models 
of alternatives to cxirrent educational practices. Most obseirvers have concen^- 
trated on the curricular innovations of free schools, especially the amount 
of freedom they allow their students and their methods of implementing the 
idea of thi^ open classroom. These schools also merit attention because they 

• represent new approaches to the organizational problems of schools. One inno- 
vation is in personnel. Many of these schools are run by parents, students, 
and commuxuty people. These organizations present an opportimity to study the 
advantages and disadvantages of schools that are not controlled by educational 
professionals. 



One disadvantage that currently plagues these schools is their instability. 
One popular estimate is that ths average life span of a free school is eighteen 
months* The purpose of this study is to search out the causes of this 
instability. One problem ia carrying out this search is the variety of goals 
and organizational froms fo\md within the movement. Graubard (1972) has 
classified free schools into four types. The most common of these seems to 
be the '^parent-teacher co-operative elementary school," or parent co-op. These 
schools are founded by parents v;ho continue to hold formal control. Pedagogically 
they have been influenced primarily by the English open classroom model 
(Peatherstonei 1971) 3nd to a lesser extent by the more liberbariean Summerldll 
idea (NeiU, I960). The families are usually white and middle class. The 
schools are saalli have a loose organization, and depend on parents for 
financial support and all labor that does not cooe from teachers. 

Parent co-ops share the instability that characterizes the whole movement. 
In the spring of 1971 Graubard (1971) found six parent run schools in Chicago. 
One of those was the sole surviving wing of a school that had split into 
several parts well before his survey. By March, 1973 three of the schools he 
listed were defunct. Two more had suffered membership splits resulting in 
four new schools. Two of these were healthy enough to finish the school year. 
The other two no longer existed. Only one school was still operating in 
rougldy the same form that Graubard had observed two years before. It had 
been able to expand. 

Besides showing that parent co-ops are frail organizations, this informa- 
tion suggests that they are extremely susceptible to schism. In addition they ; 
must also deal with the loss of individual families. The school that managed 
to avoid a' schism still lost Uyh of its member families after its first year 
O „ (1969-70). This report will focus on the causes of schism arid to a lesser extent 

ERJC 

^^"^ family exodus from parent co-ops. 
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HCTHODOLOGY 

Since almost no research has been done on free schoolSj this study has 
had to be aii exploratory onc» Scott (I965) points out that exploratory 
research is usually carried out in Mays that allow the researcher to maintain 
s\istained contact with his subject matter. Often the case study method is 
choscn# This ijitensive approach has a number of adv.antages. It allows the 
researcher to focus on the "totality" of his particxilar organization. This 
focus encourages him to pay attention to the multiplicity of factors that 
compose an organization and to examine and describe their inter-relationships. 
This step is essential in organizations that have received so little attention 
that at the outset the elements of the organization and the concepts most 
useful for xmderstanfling it are not clear. Sustained contact allows the researcher 
to "try on" concepts, to reject those that do not help order his findings, and 
when new ones suggest new questions to collect the new data necessary to 
generate ansirers*. 
The Choice of. Schools 

This report is based on three case studies. Observation began in Success 
School — the one parent co-op in Chicago that managed to grow while avoiding 
schism — in the spring of 1971* Success was founded in I969 in reaction to 
a community conflict that stemmed from a racial turn-over in the area and 
' the ensuing decline in quality in the nieghborhood schools. The black and 
white families that started Success wanted their childraii to receive a better 
education than |tf0uld be possible in the local schools and to get that education 
in a more liberated context than the city schools provided^ When observation 
.began J the school had just increased to forty-one children from twenty-eight 
families. It was housed in a large storefront on a shopping street in the 
O jhborhood. 

ERIC 



After a year of contact, two schools were chosen to supplement the obser- 
vations already made. Radical School was chosen because it had one of the most 
extreme educational ideologies in the city and because it had recently under- 
gone a sc&ism. Originally, it had fifteen families and twenty-five students. 
In the spring of 1972 five families left Radical to form Counter-revolution 
School. In the fall of 1972 Counter-revolution was the larger of the two 
schools. It had eight families and twelve children and was also housed in a 
storefront. During my period of contact with Radical School, it had only 
four families. Afther the field period for this study ended. Radical lost 
two more families; and the two remaining famiUes were re-absorbed into 
Counter-revolution School. 

New School was chosen so I could observe a school in its very first months. 
It opened in the fail of 1972, but I was able to attend most of the planning 
meetings held during the previous spring. Unfortunately, this school proved 
not to be a pure case of a brand new school. It was part of a parent co-op 
nurserj' school, and all of the members had worked together in previous years, 
so they had a good deal of experience. This school had ten fami].ies, ten. 
children, and two teachers. The classroom was a very small set of rooms 
attached to the "People's Church." This church was connected with a Protestant 
faith and located in a multi-ethnic neighborhood that was turning into one of 
the more popular residential areas in the city. It had lost its congergation 
and the liberal minister load out its space to a number of progressive, explora- 
tory ventures. . 
Data Collection 

At each school I collected data through direct observation and inter- 
views. Observation was carried out primarily in two settings — parent 
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meetins and the classroom. Observation was usually unstructured. . At meetings 
I would take attendance and then sit where I could watch and hear everyone. 
I came with pen and paper and recorded everything that was said and who the 
speakers were. These running records were supplemented by general obser- 
vations of events I interactions^ and i)Ossible new theoretical perspectives 
immediately after each meeting ended. ! i 

The school proved harder to observe than the meetings because so many . 
things go on at once, and it was difficult to tell what was relevant to the 
problem. Furthermore i free school teachers usually enlist all available 
adults to help with classroom activities. Thus, I tended to be more partici- 
pant than observer. I often found myself driving children to the pool| 
listening to them read, or officiating wrestling matches. Again detailed notes 
were written as soon as I left the school. 

Formal intcrvies were carried out in the spring of 1972 at Success and 
the following fall in the other schools. Forty of the fifty-two families (77^) 
were interviewed. In addition! I talked with six of the eight teachers 
working in the schools while I was interviewing. ^ ' 

Interviews usually ran for about one and a half hours and vere almost 
always held in the respondent's home. Respondents were usually interested in 
the interview process and quite helpful. The interviews were loosely structured 
so as to take advantage of any, insight or interest the respondent had. The 
basic inte^rview schedule had four parts. The first focus sed on the family's 
relations vdth the school — how they found the school , reasons for joining 
it| and activities participated in. In the second part respondents were asked 
to recount the history of the school. The third section concerned the 
respondent's attitudes towards the. school| especially the aspects of it that 



he liked arid disliked* The filial section was designed to gain backround 
information about the families. Host of this information was obtained through 
a one page questionnaire that the respondent filled out after the interview* 



THE FAMILY MiJ) THE SCHOOL 

The propensity to schism and individual family desertion in parent co- 
ops suggests that these schools have problems in gaining the loyalty of family 
vjiits* Analysis must therefore take place at both the level of the individual 
family in its relation to the school and at that of the school itself. My 
strategy has been to look first for the problems involved in binding families 
to the parent co-ops and then to examine the effectiveness of organizational 
mechanisms in resolving these probleiss* This section will examine the school- 
fami^^y relationship from the viewpoint of the family. The next will look at. 
how organizational arrangements affect that relationship. The major issues 
in the school-family relation are those of exchange between the family and 
the organization and those caused by the diversity of interests among parents. 
Exchange 

Parent co-ops exist in a market situation. They must compete with local 
public schools^ public schools in other neighborhoods and cities i and private 
schools as well as other free schools. Under these circumstances each parent 
co-op must prove to be somehow more profitable to some families than the other 
alternatives. To assess the profitability of these schools it is necessary to 
know what the costs of .membership are and what farailieS| especially parent S| 
expect to receive in return. 

The two costs of parent co-op membership are money and work. .The average 
annual tuition at Success School is S442 per child. The same figures for 
Counter-revolution and New Schools are $470 and $500. The per child tuitio^ 
for Catholic schools in the Chicago arch-diocese averages around S156« The 
average tuition of four of the most popular private schools in Chicago is 
iih(>l49 Public schools of course charge no t\iLion at all. In other words 
while parent co-ops are considerably cheaper than non-sectarian private schools 
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they ere a little more expensive than the parocliial ones* 

Parents are also expected to work for the free schools to which they 
belong* At a miniraum in each of these schools fanalies tal;e turns cleaning 
up the inside of the classroom on weekends* In addition when a school has to 
find a new building and move from one cite to another, all families help* 
.Other duties also fall to parents* These include • 
1* Book keeping and tuition collection* 
Fund raising* 

3» Minor building maintenance and the constiniction of nmf 
furniture and curriculum maaterials* 

4« Teaching* Although teachers are hiredi some parents come 
into the classroom on a weekly basis* The skill level of 
these volunteers varies markedly, but a few of them are 
very good* 

5* Driving oji field trips* 

6* Hiring teachers* 

7* Co-ordinating the work of other parents in 1 through 5 and 
weekend clean-ups and so forth* 

Contributions whether of money or labor vary from family to family 
within a school* The pattern^ of variation seems to work in ways that mini- 
mize the burdens of getting the resources necessary for the organization's 
continuing operation* The largest financial contributions come from the 
richer families* Most of the work in a school is done by the few people 
who are most willing* A pattern of voltmtary specialization develops so that 
some kinds of work ~ particularly that connected with the classroom and with 
building maintenance — - is done by those who most enjoy it* Furthermore,, 
much of the work is done at intervals by large v/ork crews* It is thereby 
possible to turn these large project days into social events and thereby make 



them more palatable for all^ 7 • 

While the costs of memborsliip can be minimized, parents* loyalty to the 
school continues to depend on the benefits that they receive, from membership. 
Where information is available on why parents leave, the issues are discussed 
much more in terms of v/hat the school does not provide than as a question of 
excess costs. Here I will specify some of the benefits that families might 
receive from free schools and indicate their relative importance to parents. 
There are four: 

1. The educational program: The program is run for the benefit 
of the children so they can learn to read, make friends, 
develop skills in crafts, or v;hatever. 

2. The opportunity to reform public schools: Katz (1971) points 
out a nuniber of strains in contemporary educational redicjalism. 
One is between pedagogical reform. (atterat>ts to change classroom 
practices wherever classrooms are located) and community 
control^ (attempts totake over the administrative-governmental 
apparatur> of local schools). Since pedagogical reform can be 
practiced in a number of settings, it encourages escape 

from the public schools. Community control calls for direct 
action to deal with those schools. If it is a strong ideal 
among free school people, they may want their parent co-ops 
to act as Kozol (1972) suggests to confront public schools 
or at least aid those who are involved in such direct action. 

Control of their ovrn schools: * A quarter of the parents in these 
schools have been disappointed in attempts to get satisfaction 
from public schools. Maniy of them may want now to join a 
school v;here they know that they can control its policy or 
at least the treatment their children receive. 

A. Solidary i*ewards: Individuals join many organizations to 
find friends or a sense of togetherness v.dth others through 
working towards a common cause. Independently of their other . 
goals, this interest may motivate some people to join a p^irent . 
co-op. 

Table #1 indicates the relative importance of several aspects of their current 
free school to parents in Coxmter-revolution and New Schools. The first five 
items refer to elements of the schools^ educational programs. The nexxt tv/o 
are indicators of interest in controlling school policy. The last three refer 



Table 1 
P/J^H>ITS« RATIHGS 
OF BENEi'lTS OF ME!-3ERSHIP 





Very . 
Important 


■3 


2 


Not At All 
Important 


X 


2 

s 


My Child Learn 
Things Not Learned 
In Public School 


19 


0 


0 


0 


» 

h 


0 


My Child Like School 


16 


2 


1 


0 


3.8 


0,3 


My Chiitl Have the 
Freedom to Learn 
At His Cn-m Speed 


16 


3 


0 


0 


3.8 


, 0.1 


My Child Have friends 
At the School 


15 


3 


1 


0 


3.8 


0.3 


^^ Child Learji Hard 
Skills (3R's) 


10 


3 


4 


1 . 


3.2 


1.0 


I Con Influence the 
Decisions of Teachers 

•• 




A 


0 


1 


3.6 


0.6 


I Ctm Influence the ^ 
Deciriions of Parents 






2 


0 


3.6 


0.5 


I Like the Parents 


7 


11 


1 


0 


3.3 


0.3 


The School |;orm 
A Community" 


3 


h 


6 


5- 


2.3 


1.1 


The School Help Ch^.nga 
American. Education 


■ 5 


7 


■ 3 


3 


2.8 


1.1 



One non-respondent. 
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to opportunities for public school ref orro and to receive solidary rev;ardsi 
There are some ambiguities in this table that vdll be discussed below; however, 
the general pattern is clear* Parents are most concerned with the educational 
program and their children's reaction to it* Their second interest is in 
opportunities to control school policy* Reform interest and solidarj*" rewards 
arc least im}:K>rtantt 

Parents' spontaneous coraments are even more c3.eai\ They join parent 
co-ops for the educational program* In most cases. the quality of that program 
is the major determiiier of whether they, stay or go* The other possible rewards 
arc essentially fringe benefits* For instance, parents feel some guilt about 
"deserting the public schools," but not enough to change their course of 

. action* They hope that one by-product of their schools will be some improve- 
ment in the public schools, but they are not willing to make reform a major 

goal. 

ft 

Diversity 

The second major problem area is the diversity of interestis among families 
All schools must deal with a range of interests among families. Often it seems 
that if the school is to meet the needs of one set of fanuJies, it will not 
be able to serve another* In this situation either some families vdll vdthdrav; 
or, more lii;ely, they wjJ.1 try to change the school so thai it -avjots tneir need 
as well* Conflict among parents often resxilts* 

i 

The area on which parents are most lilcely to disagree is the dontent and 
emphasis of the educational program* The educational ideology that inspires 
free schools does not provide* clear directives in this area* Yet ,f the family* s 
iTiain reason for joining a school is to find a program that will meet its . 
perceived needs* Because the program, is so important, open disagreements 
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about what it should like are very lilcely to lead to conflict* Each 
fanaly wi3J. ii^sist on having its vray» 

A school •s educational program has maiiy facetSi but those of greatest 
interest to pai'ents cluster around the concept of structure* Free school 
parents follow the ideologists in being comnatted to providing their child- 
ren with a relatively unstructured environment — i»e# f one where the 

children are confronted with a minimum of constraint and a maximum of 

« 

freedom to determine hov/ they will use their oun tiwe# Hov;evcr| parents also 
vrant their children to learn basic sj^mbolic skills inclxiding reading, writing, 
and computation in school* Most parents recognize these as at least necessary 
survival skills in AmericaJi socity and v;ant their chidren to develop a. 
facility at employing them* But children need instructioni guidance, and 
some external compulsion to develop those skills* The need to learn them 
^ creates a serious limitation on the amount of freedora children can have in 

school* This general formu3.a does not. help specify how much children in 
school must be constr^ied or in v;hat ways* WlAle the ideology of free schools 
has helped to raise this question, it has not helped to solve it* In practice 
the more imiX)rtance parents attach to these hard skills, the more likely they 
are to substitute academic perf or/nance for .freedom in the classroom as the 
major criterion of a successful program* 

Table #1 indicates that the parents do 'in fact disagree among themselves 
about what the content of a school's educational program should be. There the 
disagreement centers around the teaching of academic skills* The number of 
tivery important" choices and the low variances on the first four items indicate 
that parents essentially a^ree about the outcomes and qualities of the prograia 
that thejcse items xrefer to* The questions about a child learning things not 
learned in public school and about having the freedom to learn at his own pace 
are the ones that best tap sympathy with the anti-structxare ideology* 
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The distribution of choices for ''learning hard skill5"is very different. The 
variance for that item is as high as any. on the table* It indicates that 
parents have very different viev;s on the importance of academic learning. 

Additional evidence that parents disagree about the importance of having 
an unstructured program or about the amount of structure that is desirable 
and that these differences may promote schism in parent co-ops comes from the 
history of Succei)s and Radical Schools* Each of these schools had. problems 
establishing operating classrooms beacuse at the beginning children vere 
unruly and the teachers v;ould not or did not know how to control them* In 
each of these schools classroom diseo^der brought out latent differences among 
parents about how the classroom should be run* In Success some parents wanted 
order established immediately so that instruction in academic subjects could 
commence while others felt that the children v;ould settle down on their own 
and were not interested in academic instruction* In Radical School the argument 
centered over the responsibility of teachers to initiate activity. In each 
case feelings i^ere very strong and people were unwilling to .comproridse* 
Disagreement in Radical School led to the departure of the Counter-revolution 
grot^* Success managed to avoid strong polarisation and schism; but at the 
end of the year that school lost almost half of its families including most of 
tho::e most strongly conimited to academic learning* 

Disagreement about how the classroom should be organized did not occur in 
New School. The main reason for this seems to bo that Kev; School parents had, 
worked togebher on running a nursery school for several, years* It seems that 
those who decided to go in On the elementary school had already developed 
common approaches to classroom structure and similar goals for. their children 
in terms of ijchooling. The parents in the two other schools had begun without 
a similar opportunity to develop common program goals*- , 
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WhUc dirferenccs over* what a school's classroom structxue should, be are 
very likely to occur, othn- areas of disagreement exist as well. In fact there 
is no, accepted limit to the purposes that are legitimate .for this kind of 
organization. Any member can suggest additional goals, for. a school; and if 
his idea receives some support, it is at least on the agenda. Some decision 
is necessary. This potential diversity of purposes cculd be an advantage 
becanse it could enlist support from a wider range of people. However, it . 
also increases the risk of conflict. The set of families, that comes together 
to start a school for their children may have very different opinions about 
any proposed additional purpose. Even if they do not. takin g on additional 
tasks or qualities may require some accomodation in the educational program. 
Those who support the program as it is may be pitted agaijist those who want 
• to add the new aspect to the organization. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF PARENT CO-OPS . . 

The problems of faiaily-school exchange and inter-family diversity both 
create problems for parent co-opS| but the second one is more significant 
Bince it is a direct cau&e of schism* In describing relevant organizational 
mechanisms I I v;ill focus on those that reduce diversity among parents | those 
that prevent diversity from leading to conflict | and others that make soma 
contrj,bution to the management and resolution of conflicts vfhen they do arise# 
Those axrangements that keep di-versity from developing into conflicts are aleo 
irapoi-tant for providing the benefits that are most salient to parents. 

Parent co-ops rely on recruitment and selection to minirai'/.e diversity 
among parents* Families begiil their route into parent co-ops by choosing not 
to use the public schools. Half the families in these schools withdrev; their 
children from public schools to put them in parent co-ops. The others thought 
about putting their children into the local schools but decided against doing 
so vhen they heard about local conditioi A family usually finds out about 
parent co-ops thi^ough personal, word-of-mouth contacts. These contacts are 
a first screening device since those v;ho passinf prmation about a school tend 
to do so primarily to those vjho seem to be good prospects. Some schools 
operate feeder institutions — nurserj' schools and kindergartens^ These 
feeders allow parents of younger children to get a good idea of what their 
particular parent co-op is like well before' they must decide whether or not to 
Join it and to get used to the demands and advantages of the co-operative style 
of running a school* The feeders also give parents in the primary school an 
opportunity to look over the new recruits and subtly discourage those who do 
not seem to be good prospects. In general | however, cui^rent members do not 
select nev; families on the basis of ideological oi-icntation of the parents. 
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Instead, the new recruitS| wliether from feeder institutions or other sourceS| 
are given a good look at the school. The old members rely on self-selection 
to vrinnow out those who would not agree with the current program of the 
parent co-op# 

There are imjjortant differences in the way the recruitment process works 
in the school that is operating and the one that is still being V planned* The 
older institiztioa has an established classroom* As a result members of the 
school know what htey are selling and nev; recruits have a better idea of what 
they are buying^ If this classroom v;orks in some sense, its existence is a 
definite advantage for the more established school* Those v;ho consider joining 
the school have a fairly good idea of what they vrill get and can act accordingly. 
People still join only to be disappointed because the school proves to be 
different from what they expect, but this happens much more rarely when the 
incoming family can observe and experience the classroom. One liability of 
the new school is the high degree of xuicertainty about how it vd21 turn out. 
Informal recruiting mechanisms such as personal contact and self-selection 
are largely channels •for passing information. When the information does not 
;exist,^ they are much less effective. A group with very diverse interesto is 
therefore more liable to come together in a new school than in an older one. 

Other mechanisms keep diversity among parents from developing into conflict. 
Teachers play a major role in determimng the effects of differences over the 
educational program. In fact teachers can make two kinds of contribution. 
First, conflict >all be avoided if they teach well. While definitions of good 
teachii^g vary from school to school, two criteria remain fairly constant. First, 
teachers should be able to limit the disorder and non-constructive activity in 
the classroom in ways that are not greatly at .Variance with the orientation 
towards individual freedom that most parents share* In the tv;o new schools 
intcr-parent differences on3y became important when classroom behavior brought 



them out* The direct causes of these classroom problems cecrned to be a ^ ♦ 
reaction against the previous rerAraijits of the public schools , and dd.ffering 
wid unclear expectations among children, parents, and teachers* . However^ at 
leaot at Alpha, teachers' lack of competence in handling group rnanagornent . 
problcni:^ contributed to clasr^room chaos* 

Once a frame.v;ork of expectations for the clansrooni has been establiiihed, 
teachers cnii defuse parent disagrccemsnts by treatirig each child according : . 
to- the v/ishe.s of his parents^ The pedagot;ical, refornj ideology ca3.1s for 
"individualiJied instrixction. This theoretical imperative can^ vathin liraiis, 
be achieved* By doing so and adjusting the approach taken to a cliild to the 
\rLshes of his pai-ents, teacherr^ can make parent disagreements imr.iportant« 
However, individualized instruction requires a great deal of skill and pre- 
planning* 

Teachers niust either bring the necessary stdlls to the school or learn 
them on the job*. It is preferable if teachers come to the school v;ith the 
skills because learnii^g them on the job entails a great deal of internal chaos* 
Parent; co-ops cannot help teachers develop the necessary abilities as parents 
: are not cSle "to^<^ teachers: of fective-£upervision*..:.Jn^-^ . 
often supervise and assist parents who v/cint to virork in the. school. 

IThe other contribution teachers maJve is in: the area of parent-teacher 
relationse Conflict will be avoided if teachers are willing to accomodate : * 
parents and work vrith them* The teacher :v;ho takes a strong, inflexible posi- 
tion on ^chat the classroom should be like is likely to polarize parents into ' 
Warring factions. This does not mean that teachers should back do;vnni to pai^ents 
and follov; every v/l-Lim* Parents look to tecichers for leadersliip and respect 
their judgement, at least once teachers have displayed their coaipetence* The 
ideal situation seems to be one of voluntary co-operation v;hcre teachers take 



the initiative but are friendly vrith parents, shov; their iirtcrer^t in parent 
ideas, fjnd as often an po.'^ciblG folloKi!;lrant suggestions a.nd requests* 

V/her.e paa^ent-tcacher relations develop along lines of voluntfiry co--opex'atiDn/ 
they arc based on the teacher' belief that pai^ents have r>ome right to determine 
the kind of treatuient their child should receive, on friendship betv;een parents 
and tliq teacher ^ crud on a dense that parents and the teacher share similar ; 
goalii for the school* V/here this kind of relation t^hip does not develop^ 
tro\).blc is lilcely. Parents do not control the revraa^ds the the teacher f5j)ds 
most compellin(^ t)o that he can operate quite independently of them* Fiu'ther- * 
more ^ firing a teacher is a difficult process. Before it is done | a headstroiigtr: 
teacher can drive away a lai^ge number? of faiiiilics or polarijse ; all members of 
the schools 

• Because competent , €0--operative teachers are so important to a parent co-* 
* op and because parents can neither help teachers improve nor control their 
activities^ teacher selection is one of the most critical activities in this 
kind of a free school* Here again the liability "of nev;ne55 s usually gives the 
advcrntage to the older schools* Afteiv several years of operation/ parents in • 

'the older institution have learned- thejnost crucial issues in teacher 

selection arc^ so that they lenov; what questions to ask* The older school's "•^^^ -"^^ 
operatajig classroom provides a true-to-lif e obsei-vation setting so that infer- 

. mation can be gathered on hov; candidates v^ill actually act e Further more , the ■ 
older school vdll usually hcive a staff of teachers whose oudgenicnt is respected 
to; assist in the selection process.' New schools hcive none pf these advantages* 

•Getting the teacher; they need depends a great deal on luck, : 

The social org.aiiizatiDn of parents will help detenaine whether or hot ■ ; 
differences on any issue will lead to conflict. Functionally specific ■ 
relationships tend to inhibit: conflict. V^hen, relations beconie more personal ; / 



fuid total two things seem to happen* First,' personal strains vail become 
group business; p Individual I disagreements about ctherwi;i£;e irrelevant matters 
kDJI accumulate olong v/ith difrerences over v;r<at the school should be and 
help to form cleavages* Second, in ri^ore dx.';.i.uc.a relationships, difi'orences ' 

• over '^business'^ matters often can onl.y be tolerated with difficulty, e^pi^.cially 

v?hen that businesr> is . one of tiiO 'actors that provides the major contont of 
the relation?3hip^ VJhen rvla'^ '^^jnships b"^- f?,e more, f fuse- rdl disagreements 
become persontilt Undre t)ies$:; conditior.t; J. ' cisagroyments -vome into the op^en 
at all, there is a tendency for thei?^ to c ::kly bcc'omG very^intejise* 

Although there are conditions th:.' '•n keen di'/ersi of viev;s from 
developing i-nto open confrontations, the .1 rein.-iinr tbbit coixflict among 
pai^ents does occur* VJhat ir.eans do schools have for managing and resolving 
conflict once it develops? Coleman suggests that the course of conflict in 
conununities depei:ids on v/hether individuals place a greater emphasis on the 
issues in question or on social relations* In thir; ca.se his finding V70uld 

• suggest that the greater the attachment to the organization as opposed to the 

' particular side of a given issue, the less sharp vjill be the conflict* Situations 

•~ - have .enrisen, : especian2y in Success, v/here individuals cbose to compromise on 

a particular issue in order to impi^ovise means to save the school* H^^ 
loyalty to the institution is a slender rised v/hen conflict develops in these | ' 
schools* The development :of loyalty takes time* The school must prove itself ■ : >; 
to the parents before they will develop that kind of attachment to. it* EJven : 
in Success, .comudtment to the school V7as only strong enough to promote compre-: 
mise among parents who had been in the school more than one year* Yet, the. 
conditions that conditions that cause conflict are most liJtely to appear in the - 
first year before loyalty develops. 



■The emphasis must remain on the paucity of means- for .dealinc with conflict 
in these schools. The mosfc likely resolution once a conflict has begun is 
schism and the departure of one ov more families. This result cannot be 
considered a -solution" to' the problem of conflict ixi parent co-ops. Rather ' 
it is a negative outcome that leaves the schools with a dangerous loss of 
I'esources because of the loss, of families. 
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.CONCLUSION;.'' " 

Tlds report presents a picture of an organization that suffers from v?hat . 
Burton Clark (I9!i(^) calls precfirious values. Families join parent co-ops .in \ 
search of an educational program for their children, and they will only 
remain loyal to the orgaiusation as long as it provides that program. However, : 
. famine.'; joi^ a Dcliool with very different ideas about what the program should - 
be. The crucial issue of dii^aereement is on how much structure ^ that is 
teacher imposed plarmng of activities, discipline, and academic instruction - ■ 
the school sKhould have. Structure is a precarious value precisely because 
: there is: no agreed on definition about hou much of it is optimal. 

Three factors determine whether disagreement over structui-e will lead to , 
scliism or large scale deseration or not. ' One of these is: the amount of ^ 
: disagreement itself . Conceivablr.', the range of disagreement, may be small. ■ 
It can be controlled through recruitment practices. Established schools have 
mechanisms that ensure that families that ;3oin the school are very likely to 
accept whatever i^ogram is offered. These mechanisms include recruitment by 
, word of mouth, pr;evious membership in feeder institutions such as affiliated , 
; • kindergartens,, at^d orientation that leads to recruit self-selectioh. 

Another factor is teacher activity. If teachers are competent enough to S 
I maintain some order in the classroom, ' parent disagreements may never be act.-; : 
: vated. : Furthermore, good teachers manage to take parents' wishes into: account ; 
.; when working with children in the open classroom context. As a result:,: some : 
,! -students abtually do receive more academic instruction and disciplen than others. 
: -finally, ad^^^^ stands: by teachers as to correct classroom procedure 

i M^e liable, to polarize parents into; pro- ; and anti- teacher ^^a^^^^ "^^^^^ \ 

^ who take !more fle^^^ bold : parents ; ; : 

i together. 1- ■ ..■.-''■■][:' ' 

y ng parents; are important; but if those relations become too close and #f f use» 



they may - paradoxiaally -- promote connict, Diffu.e relations reduce the ^ 
di-stinction between personal and school busi^c.«. Thea disasreoments about :' 
educational practices threatoJ^^^-l^a^sonal x.olations while personal disputes ■ 

aggravate difrerences of doctrine. 

Recrvdtment practices/ teacher actn^ity, ai.d parent social relationships 

may all help keep disasrecDcnts over the educational program from flaring 
into: open conflict. . If conflict does doevelop, however, schism is likely • 
to result because these schools do not have any reliable mea^s for managing 
conTlicts^ 
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TITLE:. An Attempt toMatch Symbolic and Concrete Learning Modes 
To the Needs of Inner City Learners of 1 Mathematics; • 

RESEARCHER:: Barry Hammond 

JUNK 1973 FINAL REPORT 

This project, proposed as part of the Urban School Research Program 
inoars completioh. The treatment or the instructional program v/as used 
in a mathematics course for inner city teachers* Evidence to date 
indicates that the diversity provided by a concrete as well as a 
symbolic learaiiig mode allov/ed persons vith a vuri.ety of raathcniatics ■ 
backgrounds to becoiae competent in mathematics and to have positive 
perceptions tovard teaching and using matheiaatics* 

In ay last report I noted that the data in this study had all been 
collected and was ready for analysis. Since that time the committee 
advising ir.e on this study has recommended changes in the form of the ■ 
analysis of the data and in the design of the vriteup. These changes 
,have necessitated postponement of the completion of this projects 
Con s eq u en t ly th e di s cu^^ h f o 1 1 o vs eir e c oii clus ion s vhi ch ar e^^^^^^ ^ 

indicated by the study rather than verified conclusively by the analysi 



The issue of what effect* schooling has, on learners has been explored 
from many viewpoints. Focusing on the value of instruction^ Bloom {1971b) 
12)^ after a synthesis of a number of studies; reports that instruction " 
appears to account for about 20 to 25?^ of the variation in achievement 
scores. Such a result may be expected for several reasons. (a) What 
is measured by achieve/nent scores is largely simple recall or memorization 
skills. (b) These recall behaviors are measured using symbolic test 
instruments, end (c) Instruction is viewed in general as a symbolic 
activity carried on in verbal and written modes. 

. These reasons guided my planning of the study. It seemed logical 
that if the instructional method could be diversified to include concrete 
learning codes as veil as the symbolic^ more students would have access 
to the information being communicated in the. learning setting* It also 
seemed that increased achievement due to the diversified learning modes 
would be augmented still more for inner city learners. .The reasoning 
here follows from the fact that present symbolic education • ; . 

seems most easily grasped by suburban learners and least successfully 
grasped by persons living in central city areas. Hence it would seem 
that more diversified instructional methods may induce greater gains 
for urban learners than for their suburban colleagues. 

A structure used for- investigating the effects of instrvaction on ' 
learning was that of Carroll*s Model of School Learning (1963) and its 
subsequent development by Bloom (1971a) into a theory of mastery learning. 
The results now available in this study will be discussed in this 
framevork. It must be noted that all the data collected in this study 
■has not been analyzed. Only test data on achievement outcomes will be ■ 
ireported on here. 

; The results of this study indicate that the instructional method ; 
used was succe.ssful. While many of th the course 

with major problems in the learning Af mathematics, approximately 65?^; 



completed the criterion test at a mastery level. It vas mentioned 
ebove that in general , testing as veil as instruction has been linii ted 
to symbolic: modes, iiosides the vritteu criterion test, a concrete test 
using Cuiscnaire rods vas administered. On the average learners were 
able to solve problems in this concrete mode at. least as veil as on 
the vritten test. Anecdotal evidence^ gleaned mainly from talking vith 
the learners in this study, indicates that a parallel improvement^ took 
place in the students' disposition toward mathematics and tovard the 
teaching of mathematics. Hovfver this remains te be corroborated by 
analysis of the attitudinal, self concept and anxiety measures given. 

; The instructional method used in this learning sequence vas based 
on tvo groups of factors vhich are termed curricular factors and human 
factors. Under curricular factors are included: 

e) The experience of learning mathematics in an environment that ; 
closely patterns the real vorld of classrooms in vhich the 
participants vill soon be vorking. 

b) The presence of apparatus vhich ellovs a multimodal and a 
nmltisensual experience vith the content being learned. 
' c) The availability of diverse materials vhich allov for multiple 
embodiments of each concept being learned. . 
d) A curricular organization built around the structure of the 
mathematical content being learned. 

; Under the human factors ure included: 

■ e) The importance of a consciousness by the learner of his 

potential for grovth and of a self concept : vhich anticipates 
the fulfilment of this potential. 

f) A realization of the value of the social group as an aid to ; 
leerning.,-;;;,, 

g) An attempt to provide the opportunity for enough diversity ; 
; ih: the environment to allov each learner to f ollov his 

interests and aptitudes in learning. ■ 
I h) A teacher vith sincere expectations that each student has 

■ the potential for mastery nnd som?^^^^ 
O ' diverse leajning needs of individuals in the classroom. 



The instructional factors which Bloom (1971b, 11) indicates are 
^ important to students in mastering a subje.ct are cuing, practice and 
reinforcement. This means that if the student i s clearly and contin- : 
!; uously directed to the objectives of the instruction, if he is given 

ample opportunity to repeat the skills involved and if he is reinforced 
both positively and negatively during his learning experience^ then the 
possibility of mastery by the participants is high. Vhilc these uhree 
strategies were involved in the instructional method used in this study 
they were subordineite to the curricular and human factors mentioned. 
Further studies vill be needed to confirm vhetlier the apparoiit dlscrep- 
, ency betve-cn the mastery learning studies and this study are real , and 
if so to explain the achievement gains shown here. Two possible tiioses 
which account for the success shown by the students in this program 
are; suggested at this time. The first explanation is that the objectives 
of instruction differed in this study from.those of the mastery learning 
■ studies* This study had as its goals that of preparing students to 
^ analyze and to synthesize'algebra in a holistic vay^ and that of preparing 
' students to compute using algorithmis . As well it had the suppllmcntary • , 
though interrelated goals of preparing the participants to teach math-- 
eraatics and to be positively disposed toward using and teaching mathema- 
tics. Cuing, practice and reinforcement may be oriented more toward 
* such goals as memorizing facts for later recall. 

A second explanation for the discrepency betv;een the instructional ; 
method used in this study and; the strategi es used in mastery learning ; ; i 
may rest with the learners. The learners in this study were bilingual, • 
and were representative of groups froia low to median income levels fcxv 
the city. The significant achievement gains experienced by such a 
pluralistic group would seem to be related t<r the corresponding diversity 
in the lea^rning environment provided by the curricular and the human 
factors li sted. 

^ . :; My conclusions from this study embody both of these explanations. 
1. Possible goals for instruction*' are/'many. They may vary in the / 
Q cognitive domXiin (Bloom, .1956) from simple recall of facts to the 
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creative and divergent goals of analysis, synthesis and evaluation* 
And in the affective domain (Krathvohl , 1964) objectives may riiuge | 
from simply interesting a person in. a topic to that of developing a 
philosophy of life. My observations are that instructional goals tend 
to center on the low level objectives of simple recall of facts in the 
cognitive: domain vith little or no attention paid to the affective . * . 
domain goals. When attention is given to the affective domain the ■ 
focus is on developing interest and not on helping a student to acquire 
a disposition or. a commitment to involve himself in the discipline. I 
believe that inner city learners are* seeking broader out comes from 
their educational experience that the memorizati on of facts.. Hence, 
it seems their success rate in learning institutions would be improved ; 
if these/goals were diversified. 

2. Possible modes of instrulction are many. One can teach using the 
lecture method which utilizes a highly symbolic verbal mode of commun- 
ication, or textbooks, visual aids and concrete materials may be used 
to suppliment the verbal mode. This use of concrete and ikonic as well 
as the symbolic mode provides for a pluralistic educati onal environment . 
I* believe such a diversity of learning modes better meets the needs of 
inner city learners for tvo reasons. First, this group embodies 
knowledge, skills and dispositions of great variety due to a plurality 
of backgrounds, . languages and experiences within the group. Second, 
this group deviates greatly from the norm of middle American values and' 
background* Thus, if the unique aptitudes and motivations brought by : 
inner city learners are to be optimally utilized a diversity of learning 
modes and instructional environments must be provided* 
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Ui^Vjan educational nencl^") are pluci?-)^ an ever S^ncreasirn; strr:in on 
the rasources a liable to co]>e vrit.li the problm^r. of child in the innor 
city, CoriSsqur.r.tlyf it is incroasi?\r;ly ir.portant that the r.n-)r;oy th.nt 
is av-ailable i:^* iKvcd in thr-^ r^.ort offootivn vray pos.si'nle. This ernphaois 
on coyji officioricy hss re.?ulted in experin^ental exfiirninations of propor.c^d 
eduor«tibr:al pvo:^rfiys* . IV'orV'unately , these research projectrj hv.ve 
systeratically excluded consideration of a crucial variable— -n^i^-n.ely th.e 
effects that imple:-ientation have on the structi^re and reculti^ of tho , 
prorj*'^?.* To be a success, a program rriu^t not only be effectivo in the 
expGri?T:ental sitiiation, but it must also be effective after it has p;one ,. 
throu'^h the iiriplenentation pi'ocoss in a real inner city com'^^unlty* 

The puroosf: of this resf?arch is to examine the variables in the 
■ irr.pl f.-rent at ion process which, alt'er tho eventual effectiveness of the 
■prow^rarru : The specif ic^ variable which clearly has ;the. greatest effect .; 
on educational prograrr.s but vhich* oddQ.y enough has been least subject . ■ ; 
to s-'ste-natic ' invf^stipjatioh is the educational-political niileu in the; ■ 
corTDiunitVo: The single significant piece • of res.earch in this area ;is^ ^ 
Robert Grain ♦s Th^ Politic s- of- School pesf:q reg:ati r:.n vrhich identifies 
acQuiescence of the board of education as the. doniinant' variable- in the 
local coTn:iiunity*s policy. tov:ar,d 'inte^' ration. HowcVert this valuable .. ■ 
vrork only deals \:'ith the integration insue and: ignores less corstroyeraial' 
prograr?:s like Head Start, day care, perforrianoe contracting and the 
political rcspor:Ses' to these projects , Grain's techr.iques; and app?;oach 
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need, to be replicated on tho.se issues « A more naturslistic approach i.s : 
"called for to revoal the structural dyn-Amics of the political process and 
their eTfects on an oducational pror^ramo 

K'^thodolotTie-o 



In order to reveal the significant political variables of program 
implementation, tv/o matched case studies of a rficent educational in- 
novation have been prepared and ..analjraed. The relevant and researchable 
case study chosen '-.'as performance contracting which its perhaps the fas;tof>t 
growing educational innovation in the country. Fro!n one perfdr/nance 
contracting pro iect three years ago, there are now over two hundred in 
operation. The politics of performance contracting in two cities, Gary 
.and Harniond, Indiana, has-- been exaTiined. In each case it was shov.-h that 
there is a stronr: relationship between the corriniunity's politic al-^educational 
structure and the scope and educational effectiveness of it s performance 
contracting pro.iect. The tvro comrr-unities were then compared. 

/IThree it^^pes of data were utilised to conduct this research. 
Relevant: scholarly materials were consultGd to provide a background ;0f the : 
literature, on political-educational, interactions, Oth.er written materials: :, 
were also consulted and proved to be invaluable in the research. These 
materials included newspapers, r*";a?;asines , correspondence, board minutes, . 
nev;sletters , dissei^tations , eovernjnont reports, and union minutes. Finally 
interviews with approximately fifteen educational-po],itical actors v/ere 
sche?duled.and conducted durirr; the course of the project. A more complete 
list of the various r.ethbdological tools utilised for the project appears . ■ 
in the aooendix of this report, * . . . . 



The vj rite r has arri v.:i at two cor;cl U5ior.:; conchr-ninv the re] atioi-^Jhlp 
bol^^oen: the conrnmity p:^ j tlc^il-onvicr t.Aon^il milcu and pev-forniance conlrf^cting 
effectiveness. K3.rst, th:^ r^cope ^nd oriuc^itio^al success of a perforriarne 
contriiclin^^ prrg^^ct*: ic^, directly rnUied to tho type of d^::;n.sSon-makirg ■ 
str^itcf?C'' "^^^i"^' i:- util:.^:.. :]v And secrond, the dooi5ion-Tna^:i)^>^ strategy whioh is . 
utili.r.ed cpv^fir- uiv:^:: tho od^ir^atior-al' j^olltioal inilou of the co^i:n'unity. In 
e:<^:;Min,h;r: thcsJ:' OJc hypoth: -jvi^^; , tbo^ rvrjc:)" charc^ctoristics^ of i nnovali vo- 
.educational 5;yi;te;ri ^rill. be idoritifi-jd ::n:l those of a r-ioi-o traditional coniri-uty. 
It i!^ hoped tl::;.t educator. * will be able, to use this t^^olo-y of ''inr: : v;itive" 
• ,s>*T.toni to id:-nti^'y the co:^^unj.tiei; wherv; their .cd\ic:.itior.Al doll^j . dc th^ 

ir.ocvt r.ocd« 

Gary's per fon^5inco oontractinn; prof^ram, init'i^^ted in Septer-bcr, 1970, 
involv-d the rostnicturirii^ of an ontiro cxistirj'c school. Behavioral: Rcsrfarch:.. • " 
L'lboratoricG, an! srlucat.ional corporation in F.al,o Alto, California, sif:n'-,'d R : 
fo\ir year 2,^00 ;G00 dollar contract to tf^ach students at the :Bannekor. elemental ry 
school on .2 rione^y back, r^uarantee.: Under terms of the ■contract : the Calif ornis,: 
firm, vould. bo\p-:iid..eif:ht h^jndred. dollars a:nnually for each of the eight hundred 
students in the;':5chool*. Yet, the v\or>t unique f enturo of i the B<inneker program ■ ■ 

■ was the "scope, of Behavioal ; Rosearch 'Laboratories • (BfiL's ) pbwGrs Gary is . the. 
firf5t bin city school sy^itetn in the country to turn over. th^r^ operations of an 
■entire -school system to a private firn, . BRL war? to. staff and organize .the • 
; school; provide all -atsri als , develop non^-graded. individualij^cd' learning 

> pro3:r2rns.,' train and develop teachers and administrators, and implement a 
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parent-ciomnunity partinipatior^ pivv-'.^am/ 

• Tho pr/sors of the businf^ss corpDration in KamTnonrl 's. per-fomanoo 
coritractim: proieot v^•^ro far lesii comprehensive. The business 
corporation's pov&rs (l^arnirr; Founrlations, inc. of Ath'^ris Gcorr^ia) ^ 
were: conf:nif'd to only tv.'o hours of inKtruotion daily, one hcur for 
readlni;- and ono hour for m£ith. Students K^re plucked out of their . 
classes f or • th(?;se T eu' hours of insn.ructio^n and then retrn^ned to th^^m 
for tho rtv"*.iinder of the school d^y. In other v/ords, vrhilo BPl^s 
control ov^ir F-^nnelcer v/as nearly absoluto,. Loarnim; Foundation's in-- 
structional opportunities were severly limited;. ¥ - .. 

These: tvro types of performance contracting programs--.coiriprehrfn.'iiive 
and partial— .lo'd to ext^rfinely different educational results, Gary's 
performance contracting';: program, which was the nation'^: most conprehensi^'-e, 
was also the nation's m.ost successful. Prior to the beginnj.n:^ of the 
Bajvneker exporinienti se -/onty-f ivo per cent of Panneker'c graduate.^ 
were below grade levels in the f undaTnental skills, however, after I3an-. ; 
ne'>er's first year of operation under BRL this rate of 'progress seened to: V 
be statistically reversed. At the end of BRL's, first year* the: achioYePient- 
predictions for Eanneker's students: were' that scvent^z-five per cent of: 
the students in the prir:ary : t^rade£>vvould f^raduate f rorn the school , 
performinr^ at or above i:rade levv^l£: in readin-?. or math or both. 

: In contrast to the ove.r/v'helriinf?: success of the Gary project/ the ; 
results of Harcvord's perforr.ance- contracting; project vrero quite dis». J 
appointing:. The Of fice of Fconop.ic: Opportunity, who ran the project,, : 
termed, the results of the. pro ject "statistically insL^nif icantV . 

A comparison of these two p.firforr.ance contracting proptrams indicates, -, 



th-it one of.thoir major c!ifrerrnc«.s vas' the do^reo of ad:':inj.stn.i3vc xhd • 
OTirrituluR control givnr. to the . pi"iv3t;o corp'.r\t.1on. V/hllo the j nr:tr;)ft.. 

"."thods uUllsed in f^oh pr-.vrra- ••.'cirr/ L^tr' ''. v;-:~].y si ;■■ i 1 i.-^.r , th'-j ' 
iir.n th- c>:;--.ri--c-;uil. >:v.;.-'..r:t sr'-.i. evc;h p-v:;:-.:::. vas r'.,-b..tn..r dif-^ 
formt. Frov; ■■■.•ic!-n;::0 v:-'^7ry a-d 'i^i/rrond thn foir-:-;ir,^ r:■.op;^-U■^•.!V ^ 
vill '>e. ic.:;v\-pM: 0-0 tho- Tnotnrs in Hv-ond 's ^;:n;:r • ' 

rore cc-ipr'-'ii-nsive prn;:r£v; like Gary'? n^akes thp' prlvato firr; -oro 
Avcounl.--blo for studont ^?:j.ns;nore ■;blo to n,jr!y^d.iuGt Gtu-.:---,--t : , 
and increases, tho ststist'-cal likelihood of ■ perromince cojjtraotii.jv; sur.^rr.-js 
Th'js, Garr's p^-rrorrnrcf^ coritractin.:; success r-irtially r,-.-sulted from 5.<-..3 . 
;er;:;.?.t<-::.r cor.'.prphors-ivenes-i, ' ■ . . 

i ?'a»t.ors Corduclv:;; to a Cor.prghennivo P erforrta'nn n Contract i7-.K 

.The close rcl.:ition5hlp bst'.-reen pro;7r?.nrcor;i;)rehr-r:sivenrj;f:s snd educ- ' . 
• ationai .effects vnn&ss. raises' an important questic-n—-. what factf^rs lead ' . 
a :ccrr.7.urdt,v to choose the stronrrest and. most effective :pprforr..ir.ce con-'; 
trActin?;.- program^ One, of ! the nost crycial variables for pro--ra7i str-?n:rth 
has' thus far he-n syste-aticslly nf?n:loctc?d— the process' of d-ci5ion--akin!:, 
•This Irads tc t-is first contnntion of this; report— tho strc-^th and 
.ef f a.ctivcness of a .rfirf orr.'a'nce contractini^: project; is relat-rd to t!:e 
type; of inple^i';nt^tioniStratciries 'that are utili::;ed/ Thcra^^a f-vo 
.p.ri"!-ry tyrves: of p-rfor^a-co contractinf^ deeiGion-^flking' stratenif^G-w ; 
cr'ntralized ard, dacentralLz-d. The centralized^ implementation strAtccy ' 
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Involves only a few actors .in- ••• -a :non-V:ar,-airring sir-rtej^y whevo policy 
tnakin!?, novevs are r.ot dslef^i^ted and renajn tho exclusv-e dnmain cf the 
board of e-.iucation and nu'p.rrinl.';n-Jc-nt. , On tho othcT harri, the clocentrRlir-.-d 
planning r.tratftgy ha»: a broad -scope .of docdsion-r.akiri^ end . invol yes all 
.the' Wa.1o.r' political-e:UicatiorAl actors in tho policy riakinf; pr«ft-^-?s ; ' 
The powers of- the 'boai^d'- and syp'srintmidont' nre weak and dillutod. 

Gf.ry.and Kar.wo nd ssrve .is - excellent oyamplKS of these tvjo 
implementation strategies -'Gary's implementation strategy configures a 
cerstralixed strategy- vhile Hapt-^iond-'s resembles a decsntraliaed one. 
Evidence fro- each esse study i- quite clear: A nontralized iir.nlement&tion 
strate.<Ty(Gary) resx.l-l:s in a r:ore eonprehensive and educationally e.ffeetive 
perforrsartce contract.in- program', vhile a decentralised stratefjyCHamond) . 
results in an 'increnental and educationally disasterous perfomance 
contractin?^. proKrar.* . - 

Gary— the Stratep.y of Centralized Irnplewent-^tion - . ■ ■ : 

•• .Gary's perform-snee contrsctins- project was irr.pl ement.^d through a 
■ hi-hly een-Lrai-ed dec is ion-makin:^ process. No cor;prehensive planning 
took place. Teachers. v?ere not: notified of the: prosran),- and they v'ere not 
offered any job or salary security. The :recerr!.'T:endations of the; State ; 
. Departr^ent of Education, were isnored and since no; federal .money was 
•..requested, no guidelines, had to , be met. : Only the school ::superintcndf!nt,. 
•.board president, and the business firm : president know about tho. project 

before it .-.-'as a.-inptod. ' , • - ; .• 

•; This.,centralined:: implenon^atiosi stratw^y led;tc a -series of bitter . 
: conflicts .• bs.tws^ni ••school -.city .and other educ;?tional interests over the : 

final r,.vrf6rmsnce 'Contractini? pro«:ram, -Teachers threatf^ned strikes,;: , . , , 
... the state. -revoked: accreditation, and s one administrators were resistant-. .. 



.• •!. 



li-?vcHheless, in the on:i t:;--; Gary pror,r;4!n vas adopted, and it was a stron?. 
one. : It became ' the only porfonnancf: contracti.n.i project in the nation to . 
tr«n-"r(n' the. oi-srations o.f an entire r.ohool to a; private corporation . 
Antl/'As discujsned earlier, because of itr. radio &1 nature,' tlio Gary proo;r;-.Pi 
stjn.viiated larr.e ?;ain5 in the. oducaticniil achiovoir.ont ^ levels of its students. 
Thus , the, Gary ?ohool Gyst«:?:'s pplitics of «anti-planning'v;as largely 

■ rt'sponslblc for a-xnnoker's strength and oducational succoss . -i .■ 

Ha'.::ror:cl--the. Strat^iFiy of Too.-ntrali'ied Ir.plementation ^ 
In- Kamnond ccmpr^^Rnsj vc . plannin.^ with all education actors did 

occur. Teachers w^re consulted and the otate .Department of Education ;. 
• vAs inforr.ed of prog ra3{- developments. . Stringent federal •gu3.de3,incs for 

Office of I:conorr:ic Opportunity performance contracting.', fundinr; were mei. 

Scho-ca city too :< steps to adjust its porforaance contracting program to 

avoid- off ondinr, important educational actors. Yet the resulting progr.itr. 

was a weak one. After all the education actors had their say Ha-raond's 

.porfr)r:.ance contracting project, was^ a s-^ill. policy change. Contracted cl.^us^o 
- met only two hours a day and the school ad^^inistration rather ^than the . . 
' contracting fir^ was in control^ of: policy decisions . ; Because of its dc: ; ■ . ' ; 

centralized strategy of 5 nplerientation, nwi^nond's /proicct vras an incro-n.rntal 
,\rather than a racVical educational: ch.'ir;-;e-. . .. 

. The different strati?;/iGS of .iir^ple-entation and' their varied fjducaticnal:^ 

; results has sorie important implications for educational policy mak?!rs .- In^ , 
/ stead nf fundin- . cities likely to a.^opt a dec -ntrali-ed planning strategy,:: 

■ lM Kamm<ind. .r'onxes should go to co~r-unities' like Gary which: are willing , 
■to adopt a centralized and educationally effecrtive process: of^ in'pletnent- , . . 1 



w'r.^l.her a : co-'.-vjp.ity adopts a ooiriprehonsive &r.d centralized vrocess likc-v 
Garv or a dsceritfftlia??r) ai:<! iricremsntal one like -nawriond depends on the 
nature 3 n-3 nrioritisr.' of the cpm?iu):ity'si fiducation^jjolitical mileu. Ln 
the. iv-.li tic ally favorable cities ..performance eoijtracting' has tho greatest • 
chanca for resulting; in mear.lngfvil trains: in eSucational achievers.nt.- The ■ 
eduoatlonal-ooUticai rnileus vrhich favor educational ;change .and contralization. 

■ are tt.-rr-.od •innovative '"and those which are decentralized and ccnfiorvative 

. are t-r-.-.yd 'traditional! Gary's nilpvr is primarily 'innovative ' , re.5ultinE; 
in perforr.ance contractini?. success's, while Kanmond's is 'traditional'renultinc | 

- ■ * 

in uei-rornance ,contr?.cting failuro. .: 

Gary-"the Innovative Mileu 

Gary's, education-political rriileu in characterized by two features 

■ which increase its recsptiveness to; rad-ical perfoi-r^iancR contracting 
expcrinients :: l). reordering - priorities ; of civil; and school cit5.os 2),: Cer.U 

■ T'alizod 'education-political institutions . . 

■ ■ . Garv is go-^rnsd by a black oriented ?!:ovf5rnf;ent :V:hioh came to power 
^with. thfi rise of .rn expanded and tnobiiizsd' black constituencey.' The r.sw. . r 
; mayor , 'Richard Hatcher,: unlike the past machine rulers adopted: a polemic 
. of cV>an^;e and opprationalised soire. innovative, chance-oriented policies, , 

Oncft- in. powev. this new radical gbvernnent initiated chanj^e:^ in the . 

■ ed<:c&Uonal institutions >s . well as the political ones. Pritnarily throu!?h :;. 

:. the :a:)oointrnent of new innovative blacks to the, board of education, the ; : :t- :. 
'civil^ooiitical structures trans formed :tho old nachine board into an ; ' . V; 
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• i.r:r;0vat3 v--i» rr^orrlori o::o, Tho find result of this poliv.ical^educational 
iMteractitvi ^--^-.f? <i r^rj;. (sZ radical liolficy priorities in tho ^r,o\/ernfn»>rir -^..^ 
s;ohool3 Khi;wi Kore r-tivnrv..bj.e to ooriiprelVensivn jr-rvvrra^nr; like; ptT^for-r'^^nce 
co^: tract in;:'; , . 

C^ry':^ cer:trAli^:H |:o].itical.-o;]acatio::?:d insti tutioH^; also i>vn-c^- ooci 
the coPi:-:urity ability to initirjlo ;i>kj iT::p:ii^-enb radic:;-! vvo^r^::]S 11^:- 

'* porrorifisnoe contraotir!-: / In G^i->y V^ovci ic ?. noticeable: l;:ck of poj icy 
c!5^:s<-;nt ?:'i;.n- th.^ !T:a,-}or snhool city-c^ivil ^cloix:. The rr:nyor i^enerally 
r;upports thv-: ririical ^-oryiG of the bo;^rd an::) rarp^n-intendenf and there- 5/j 
a suprisint- a>^ount of ur:a:u.r:ity vritVo r) the ho^Y•d and bcvtwoen the board 
and superintendent, ' Thl^^ r^upen.ritond'^nt-bo^ird-nayor ap:nM:i^nr:nt east^s.the- 
adoption of highly controversial radic^ii ed'iCc^l-icn no] io.i^^i^: • These ' 
political-educ^itional iniUdtutior^c: prosent a c'-'-hoL-ive, forniidable front 

-vh^-n br^r^aininr^: with ho;;tile f;roi:p:; lil-:e tho toach»T;rs tirii.'!^ and'tho 
st^>te. In othor words centrali^ec: political ':-ducation ■j:t':*n\ orovlde:- 
tho political clout tc^ dnplom^^rt . oduo^ilon ro/Vo-^^rs and : '^y:.n(^rally a ^ "y 
charactoristic of. an i?-jr;ovati ve pv/rPcr/riancc contract! t:;:-; rdl^ai/ ■ 

Charapt^rjr- tics: of ' Inr;o^rativ_ri Perfo^rarico CoT: •:racti?1v' \ov:';^^: 'ns 

1. Heorderintr- political ^-rH ^^duc^tionAl prio?'ities ' \ 

2. Centralis ^-d political-^f^ducational ir:5titutio-is ; 

3« M^llinrnesa to: tolrii^ate controrersy ^ • :' 

Contrali?i;cd process of implr:nontation 

■Har— orid.^>»tho -Tr-a^Utipnal/Mijou ■ ,* ■ \ y 

Un]lk?^ Oa?^y, Harirrond : educational^political mileu unfayorablo, 
to the developrtorit of a cor'ipreher.sivo porforriarco contractirif^ ■ pro^^rs}:;* 



Thf? ' tvadilic^r.-t V h'^::^ two pvi>'*ary ohio-aciterir^tics which d^icrcrtsci 

tho po5^-nal 1 t.y of •. i^r-'heninivo' rjiucatiori.-i"!. c'rui^e: lo rtt^i pol.i.t?C'U. 

rhli'v^ 0;«'r7, :::jl,.icy pr.i orA hi.!'-!;:: c"!" ;:::r:'^o;;d r^^vi^ f^if-nt aj^e 

not; nrlenl'ivl toivr.rd oh!\v,;;e and rci'^yrii^. H;.u^u^:or:r] i?i nontvolled by .■ 
old-line corru::;t drr^^oorcAtic !^;^oKiV:o whioli i:^ i;:ort: .c6no»?rrivid with i-^^:! i^- 

!>^nnit.o tho fact thr'l Hanr?y-:yi'r sohooJci relatively inrlep<^?-tlenv. 
of the con:;orvative inriuencss of tlie rr-ftchiri'^:'. civil city, :lt too ha:- 
adopted a ^iiraliar B.ot of naintenance policy pi;ioritic-^s , , Tho schcpl 
bo^frd is Tir-ro conoer^^^:! with ircr-v;?:'^?it^l ohor:r:efi v;hich c:or:soTidatp th^' 
powers of t'?v^ status f.:*oo than it i.^ v:ith nttornptiri^^ to irojO. orient re<?.l 
j ?i3titutior:al char):.TG-. This car bo r.^.-en by cx'ir.inij^q; thr-i n^^j^ctive tr^^at- 
rv'^rt the bo-^vd rivc:^ to. educ^tior-::! irnbvati :.>r:::i li-re vc\:ohf^r3 v;hile 
literally bj^^c:in^ for fodor'al ^■;r.^nts which vroul^^ m^>'oly ^crvo to xxrep^orve 

th?^r: thr^n to desti'oy vxiotinr; C'du.c^aiticKin:^titi:tions , In this envirn^-ijnent 
of*i:i':iro'inn-:^vations a radic^il p';rro7*":arcf: contr'/^c tin^? experirr\^nt h.-is 
littlo ch.vr::on for sriccnsrs. Tho boci rd v.vjuld ba reluctarit to delegate p^-r-rers 
to a privcite firm since this v/ould alienate th-^? other edi?c<::tion>nc'.or^J . . 
and disturb tho status quo Unlih:^ ^V^V^ Hrin:::ond *a riaintonance policv 
pri<3ritles. nake it uniiVvly for its schr^ols- to i.v^ltistc c:;i^pr^rb^:'rislvo i ; • 
c^nd educ;itio?ially suc:c<v--:sful' perfo^-p^ance cortrv^-ctini;^ proj^^cto , 

The s^t-con-:? charoctori:^tic.-6f :!:i?::nond 's pol itical-^rciucation^l riili/^u ., 
is . its decontraii'/ed naturo. In Gary the boc^rd, suparinb-.-ndent, ^:nd . ' 
■.Taayor werf:^ ; mutually Jiupportive .^nd hc-id similiar views on eduoational 



■ ohar^z^, Thr:y n.esnntH a coh^.i.. unit vith a ^reat de.l of politoc.l 

■ clout to l.h:,.e ho.tr-. to the .m.nt.tlon of that ch...., T„ ....ond ^ /; 
this. Is pct th. caHo. ''Tho political 3tn;cUvr. conatantly conriicls , 

; '^^'^ ^-''^'^ ^^'^^ ^^'^•^•^^^■^^ i^^'^^^'^^^ ^'^^^ ha. rv.n ...d. .tt.npt., to p^u^. the' . ' 

bo.rd u.J.r fV...O xoLiti..]. co:r!:.-ol. In .d-Mtion thn board is cll.u.ro ' : 
i.lo two ho.i..n.. foctic.s:..-.th. :,-..hi.. pol. .nd \he civ.i. .efo«:..s.: iVc.u.e: 
^■^-^-^-^-•-•^>o.rd >n.rHn..d r:.vvov oonrii.t..it is. h.M to g.in ...f ficie.t ■ ' 
r:>Htic.l clo.t to i.pl.,:.nc cor:p.o,h.n.iv« Policy chan;:.. . : In other :■ . ' 

■^-v:o.tion->olitie.l sy.to;. l.ck. th. pol^ti..,! 

■ •'""^'^ ^^'PT^^^^^^t eduction reforn .nd is t;.n..ally a char.ct.ri.tic: of ' ; ■ 
^. traditional p^o-forncn-icr; cortrsctirp; r:iieu. ■ : . .. 

1. -^int?rv.r-o; pnlitinal find erivic^tiov:^^^^^ ; 

2. Dscent-l.ii.ed political and erJvcation;.! inntituti - ... ' ' 

3. ^^iT-o to avoid . conflict ^ and support 'safo- policie:^ ' 

5'^9entr:0;iv£d process of in^pTcr-ntation ; ' ■ , ■ 
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j>-plic^\cn3 Toy Pol j:ov 



^•h}.. investigation ha.,tvo rnaior inplicatib.s for ^ educators and ;i 
federal pol:cy,rrakers . " i;i tithe typolo.i.s of 'tr^dational .r.c^ innoy.'A^e' 

- J'r- two .ase^ which .re too: linited^. .a.pi..: 

.typolcins bo ,n.v.lcp.d. >n.:.ffcrts of futur. ro.e.rch.rs .mit;'^^ 
oerr.d with, refi.in. these 1:.vr;olc.i., and rnore .nc^cif ic.lly id^ht^i^ 
the political variables which larKoly::doterr.in. the eduoa^ionhi: eTrecUy'r 



iveiioaj! oT pcrrorar.r.ce co!!tr?ict-,i.n!| prnp.viinci. 

-Second, baro^ft funds ai-o .-rnatod frcrn- federal , foundation, 'or buslv.css. 

sources . for pBrforwanne cont racting proj-ots extVc-.-r.-aly comprohBu.-ive stn<.Jl«s: 

must bo undortnVxh of the coTOnunity 's pc>l itical.eduoation. Dtructuroc ;>nd 
. policy priorities. All the c^^-nmunity'? civil -.nd .ncbool ;actor.=i--from: oS.ty 
■coumnl pembors.to .teachers union • off ioiAls- must :bft intsrviowot} . in dej>t!) , . " 

How-.will'in^ arc thest: actors to tolerate ccntroveroy? .,Vmat 'kind .of- cI«cir,ion~ 
- making, proces'; have : thfty utilkod in the, past? ; Ic. the ccrununity closer- ' 

to. the inrdvativ? or' traditional policy .mil bus? Past: actions of the board, 
riayor,; teachers, etc. inust be exa-ninad -to deternii- - the; degrficr/of innovatio-: 
each ; ac tor. h^is exhibited in the past . After the xorr-wnity hac boon analyzed ■ 
and :cap?ori7ed, :it:;5;hould be f/iven^no funds' if J.t rfiPembles' a traditional- 
mileu since -its policies will be dilluted into incremental and education.-l]y : 
ineffective .disasters. Rather nonies should 'be :given to communities like': 
Gary which confir^ure the characteristics of the innovative typolo:^.v. It 
is only in communities like Ciary with an active cor;;nittment to; chan--e ar^d ' 
the .ability :to Ur:plcncnt it. that performance contracting; has, anv chanc<^ ' 

.-':■;■ '■■■■■ ■ . :':: - \ : ^ ,■.' ■ ■ . .: , - ',: - I ■ > ^ 

Tor success, .. ..-i • :: 
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/^qtr;-:ct: The primary level, clas-5?room teacher is called upon to 
perforin myriad tanks, tvjo of the most important being reading and 
arithmetic Instruction. Difxerenoes in the vjay these two subjects 
are taught by the same teacher not only reflect hovr she attempts to 
influence a class but, perhaps equally important , hovr the class 
and the curricula seem to inlfuence her. This study compared hovr 
^ reading and arithmetic *v7ere taught by six, third-grade inner-city 

■teachers to th-i\er self-contained classes under normal conditions. 
The method involved bpth macroscopic, nonpartlcipant observations; 
and microscopic recordings of teacher-student interaction. Each 
i. class was visited for at least five; days . The parad i>?matic ques-' ; 
ti on asked vras this: Hovr do curricula and pupils influence teach- 
• ing technologies? Concrete:-^ what are the dlffercnces^^^^^a similar 
itles in the way a third-srade teacher instructs; readir..?5 and arith- 
;■ :: metlc? • Does she look more like other teachers teaching the sanss: : : 
subject than she looks like herself teaching different subject^?: . 
; The answers, put forth are tentative, since they are based on in- 
complete data. But it does ' seem certain that the yariat ions vilth- 
in teachers corren ponding to different curivlcular segments are re- : 
) : fleeted in a number of predictable ways in the observational data. 
. For example ,• the reading teacher is more negative, passive, less 
positive,- and makes more irrelevant responses than the arithmetics ■ 
;y;I'-r"V teacher. .Also, it was found that variations in the time npent.: ori ^ 



diverse actixM. tj.es vrithi.ln 'the period observed vrere groat. In some : 
clas«SwS» .the amount of tiip.e spent by the teacher in reading instruc- 
tion vfa^i three or row? times that of others. This was true at the , 
level of the individual .student* a.s v/ell, so that some studentr? vrere 
reading literally hundreds of ( teacher-superviwSed ). v/ords more than 
others. The in;plication.s of thi?; finding vrere touched upon. 



Tlie Primary Teacher at: Works A Comparison of Technologies 
^ ' Used in Reading .and Arithmetic Instruction 

D. F. Soltz 

Introduction 

Conventional wisdom concerning teaching, as well as a sizable body of 
research, would strongly indicate that there exists some pure form of "good" 
teaching as well. as "bad." Efforts to identify the "good" and the "bad" have 
led to observational, studiesof classroom teachers situ , followed by a 
content analysis of their verbal interchauges with the class. None of the 
research thus far reported seems to yield a consistent picture of what 
"good" and "bad" consist of. But if most teachers are considered "competent" 
and judged so by their peers and principals, then there is some reason to be- ■ 
^ lieve that the search for good and bad may have been a falsely conceived one. 

This study takes the view that the c lassroom--the elementary classroom 
at least-- is a system that allows relatively little room for manipulation by 
teachers.' The conventional classroom, that is, is comprised of such commonplaces 
as students with particular ability levels (determining the level of curricular 
materials that are applicable), an agenda prescribed by the dictates of central 
■ office personnel and custom, and . a teacher with iimitations on her time and 

energy. Given these commonplaces, it seems clear that the teacher 'is left with > 
. options that deal with the mesh between the real-life students and the curric- 
ular expectations of the larger system. Her task is one of engineering the 
. production of correct responses of students to curricular materials. She may 
. be more or less creative in doing this, but she is clearly reliant on the 
students in the ; process . The point is that most teachers are adequate to the ; 
: task, and observations of their rooms-reveals more similarities than differences. 

Q But more important, most teachers seem to be "locked" into certain patterns of 
cn ir"";^;, ' , ^".'^ '[^'-y'- r ■ 

HfflfflMta behavior by the nature of the classroom and curricula itself, so that teachers, 



(wliether good, bad, or indifferent) do much the same kinds of things in the class 
Their behavior^; reflect far more the nature of ecological constraints within the 
classroom than they do any qualitative differences in the teachers themselves. 

The weight of the contextual constraints :on the teacher is teflected in 
how subject==iaatter differences affect teaching behavior. In the self-contained ' 
elementary classroom, the same* teacher instructs the same children in differ- 
ent subjects. .If the subject-matter influences are as prepotent an influence 
as the reasoning leads us to believe, then some differentiation of ; behavior 
by the teacher seems very likely. It is to the behavioral differences in 
the teacher's total repertoire of activities used in instruction that this 
study turns. Does a given teacher look more like other teachers teaching the same 
subject than she looks like'herself teaching different subjects? This is 
the key question.- What is there that is consistent acroes situations and what 
varies? And do the variations make sense within the context of what curric- 
ular differences might lead us to believe? ; 

In order to test the bearing of silgec t-matter on teacher behavior , we, : 
turned to a relatively narrov/, albeit important, comparison: reading and arith- 
metic.; instruction in third-grade classrooms. Like the conventional observational 
studies, this focuses on the interactions between teacher and students that \ ■ / 
•ore public, verbal, and recordable. Unlike most observational studies,, this one 
keeps track of the curricular setting that is involved as well as the individc 
ual student talking. Within this observational framework, we are seeking to 
define and, observe those behavioral indicators that are similar across subject- ; 
■ matters as well as those V7hich differentiate- between them. We note in passing 
that the interplay of subject-matter and teaching activities has been relatively , 
untouched by previous research. This seems true because>of the .reductlonistic ; : 
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approach taken by other investigators. Curricular research has. largely failed 
to obtain classroom observational data, but observationally oriented studies have, 
rarely concerned themselves with curricular matter. As a result we know next 
to nothing about what differences exist in the distribution of frequently ob- 
served teaching behaviors such as teacher talk, praise, explanation, and. the 
like. This study is descriptive so that some baseline data may be obtained 
on the interpUy of teaching activities thought to be significant and the sub- 
ject matter being taught. 

In addition to subject-matter considerations, are those of individual 
variations in the students themselves. While it is granted that vast differences 
across social settings are correlated with differences in student ability, this 
study concentrates on those ability differentials that occur within a given 
inner-city classroom. Since the teacher's definition of the students' abil- 
ities and not necessarily the standardised .measurement of them is crit- 
ical to classroom functioning, no attempt was made to meaaure these differences 
systematically. Rather, this study relied on the teacher' s definition of 
student ability by extracting this from her division of the class into ability 
groups and the distribution of individual help to given students . She was al- : 
so asked to articulate some bases for her judgements of different students in , 
her room. 

The influence of curricular variations on behavior of the teacher in . 
the classroom context may be illustrited by an example. Preliminary data in- 
dicated that the teacher cjua reading teacher was much more negative than the 
i sai-^e- teacher qua arithmetic teacher. The reason apparently lying behind 
•this difference is that the nature of the reading process It self I causes teachers 
to focus^^on the students' errors rather than on their correct oral readings. : 



Now this finding has rather broad implications (if it is supported by other 
observations) since a major theoretical position in school learning dictates 
that positive reinforcement of correct responses by the pupil leads to the 
greatest increments in achievement. If reading is taught "aversively" (Staats 
& Staats, 1962), then it follows that learning may be more difficult than 
say in arithmetic. 

l^at seems to be required here is a quick comparison of the subject- 
matters of reading and arithmetic so that some bases can be Ideated for dis- 
cerning the particular behavior patterns that may best reflect the differ- 
ences and similarities in the elassroom (jonduct of instguction. For this we., 
turn briefly to a framework drawn from industrial sociology that may well be 
extremely appropriate. Perrow has characterized "technology" (1968) as 
having tw6 aspects: th^number of" exceptional cases" encountered in the work 
process and the nature of the search process that is und ertaken when exception^ 
occur. A "routine" technology is one typified by few exceptional cases and 
a rationalized, analyzable search procedure. "Nonroutine" technologies entail 
a large number of exceptions and a search that is neither logical nor analytic. 
Turning to the subject-matter comparison that we are making, it appears that 
wholelniimber arithmetic operations may well be classified as more "routine" 
than reading. The "noise" involved in answering arithmetic problems and the 
algorithtnic manner in which this can; :be done are seen as fitting Perrow" s 
conception of exceptionality and a rationalized search.. As an example, arith- 
metic is frequently taught to the whole class on seatwork basis, as opposed 
to the less "routine" reading structure of small-group, oral presentations . 
Diagnosis of error in arithmetic is : more rationalized and narrow. The size : 

the "chunk" is also important : arithmetic is circumstribed so that a given 
problem illustrates a single rule. Other differences might include the more 
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difficult problem of ^'meaning" or comprehension in reading, the irregularities 
of English orthography, the less than universal rules used to define the gram- 
mar,, and the like, Thd complexity essentially leads to a deroutinization of 
reading instruction. That is, if there are several possible reasons for an 
error, vor several approaches to analysing it; judgment is called upon and 
ho clear routine can be formalized. The mixture of methods found in curric- 
ular materials used in the teaching of reading (eg., look-say and phonics em- 
phases are both currently used in many series), would also tend to have a 
deroutinizing effect-'-for example, the child may not know which of several 
approaches to reading a given word is the correct one. And the teacher 
may not kiiow which method the child used, hence cannot respond with certainty 
to the child's answer. 

Routineness may be rioted too ias :varying with the. ability levels of 
the students. Simply speaking, a high ability student, by definition, pro- 
duces more routine response--that is, more correct ones. Similarly, the 
poorer student is the more non-routine; he produces errors and errors must 
be dealt with by the teacher, feedback correcting them given, and thereby 
attention paid to him. The nature of the feedback may. vary, we have noted, 
bdtween the subject-matters of reading and arithmetic. It may for instance 
be postponed to a degree in arithmetic oi^ring to that subject mat Uers''^ more 
concrete response fndrpoint7-of ten a written product . Reading orally is 
fleeting, evanescent so that errors must be resolved as they occur. 
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Methods and Procedures 

'The scope of this study is as broad as the funtioning primary-level, class 
room itself, so that a method responsive to that large an environment^ seemed 
necessary. But at the same time, a way of analyzing the cornmunicational pat- 
terns themselves at a microscopic level of the teacher with each individual 
student in the class^ was required to allow judgment of the inore detailed ways 
curricular differences were responded to. The method finally used waa a combi- 
nation of the more global*, informal: field work approach that is typically that 
of the nonparticipant observer together with the use of tape recordings to 
analyze in detail the patterns of communication occuring between the class- 
room occupants. Tl:e latter material--taps recordings of working sessions in 
reading and arithmetic instruction--are thereby preserved for analysis at 
a later time when a detailed comparison can be made. At .that time too the 
-field notes taken by the observer, and keyed to the tape recordings, can be 
combined with them. 

The major comparisons of teaching "style" across subject areas are mad ^ ; 

. ■* " • 

using data collected from six, third-grade, inner-city classrooms. To simplify 
interpretation of the results, all classes observed were within the normal ranges 
of ability, are racially homogeneous (largely black, inner-city students), use; -i 
a basal reading approach of a major national publisher, have female teachers 

. with at least four years of teaching experience judged "competent" by the 
principal. All schools were part of the Chicago Public School system." Contact 
with each teacher took the following form. 'The principal was initially asked 

-if he vTould allov7 an observer to enter the school to observe and record the 
work of one of his th3.rd-grade rooms . Foiiwing approval, he was- asked to ; 
suggest the\ name of teacl>z5?rs he thought might be open to haviug an. observer' 
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in their classroom for a week' s time at least. Tliese teachers were then con- 
tac':Gcl personally by the experimenter, told that he was interested in finding 
out more about how classrooms worked, and an appeal made to the teacher's feel-, 
/ngs regarding having more pertinent data deriving move directly from real-life, 
teaching situations. Visits v;ere arranged always on a tentative basj is , - pend- 
ing the teacher's appi'oval and uoppecting the scheduling of the classroom iCself. 
Tome time, often about four hours, was; spent in simply ad jolting, as a nonpar- 
ticipant ,to the situation (and allowing the classroom situation to restore it-; 
self to normality, given the presence of ' an observer) . Names of .students were ' 
memorized at this time. 

Only about half of the teachers originally contacted were subsequently 
used in the study, llie reasons for exclusion of the others varied : .some simply 

refused; others, it turned out, did not use standard publishers' materials to 
any extent that was usable in the context of this study; still others had 
problems controlling the classroom to the extent that they were adjudged to 
be 'atypical. Too, some had arrangements of exchange with other classrooms I 
so' that pupils were moved to different groups in different rooms , : destroying' 
the self-contained nature of the room. 

In ail, six classrooms were observed, arid . tape recordings of their 
working sessions : in reading and arithmetic accomplished . Each was in a dif- 
ferent school, but -all were in low- income, largely black areas of the city. 
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Re suits 

The results reported here must be considered interim ones, since the 
bulk of the recorut;^ Jata are not yet coded and in the form where even sumnuiry 
results can be reproduced. Hence , the .findings reported below stem from the : 
field notes of the observer taken during classroom observations. As such they 
are subjciict to revision or expansion V7hen the final data are analyzed/ 

Tl*ie degree to which reading is a less ; '^routine" subject-matter than arith- 
metic should be reflected in a number of indicators. We shall note several 
here.. The amount of time spent in self-correcting feedback is far greater : 
in arithmetic. Indeed, it appears that at the primary level, the teacher 
acts as if the child can correct little reading behavior. For while they 
assign silent reading exercises, they nonetheless ask questions following 
the readinj^ to verify its adequacy. And of course, the entire point of an 
oral reading group is to monitor the children' s reading ability and comprehension, 

The implications of this are widespread. The teacher is extremely lim- 
ited in the amount of time she can spend with any given pupil. Put otherwise, 
the individual student may receive the opportunity to read less than a sentence 
or two in a given day even in a well-run classroom.. In others, or at those 
times when scheduling disallows reading groups to be completed, a given child 
may' receive no : instruction at all. If then one argues that time is an im- i 
portant element in the learning process , the i deficit in reading abilities 
of inner-city children might stem from their simply receiving only a few 
minutes per week of supervised reading instruction. And note that reading 
mu 5 1 be supervised closely as we remarked above. It . cannot be carried on 
by a simply well-intentioned student, as arithmetic can. ; 



A key observational result was then the clear importance of time. As 
to the teachers themselves, there was wide inter-class variation in time spent 
on varying tasks such that it must be coadidered a major differentiating var- • 
iable in the six classes observed. At the one extreme oTinfceacher assiduously 
conducted three reading groups on each of tho, days that I was present, while 
another \5fas much more haphazard about their scheduling. On the other hand 
the latter teacher was most rigorous in dcmait^^ing that spelling be given her 
students each day. Over, a years' time, the differences in time devoted to 
a given subject area'--regardl5;ss of what the schedule book in the teacher's 
depk indicated to the contrary--might vary enormously. • 

Tlic stereotypical pattern followed by all of the six teachers was 
predominantly the recitational one described by Heotker and Ahlbrand (1969). Ki 
differences lay in the length of time for the interaction (reading is obviously 
more protracted a recitation than arithmetic, but also in the degree of inter- 
vention by the teachei^l In read5.ng instruction the teacher intervened in 
the process only when the student erred. l*he teacher then operates as a 
"negative monitor" in"reading, iuterupting to point out or deal vzith errors, 
keeping silent during correct readings. Essentially, it is"teaching"by j I 
■:veto': power .\ '■' . 



Indeed, the teaching of 



reading may be 'primarily a negatively oriented 



process that cannot be dealt with directly. This is because much of the in- 
ternal processing required must occur in the student, not in the tpacher, be- 
fore a response or a set of responses to the printed, material can be made. 

The response that teachers did make to errors in reading by the children 
(as opposed to these same students' errors in arithmetic) can be roughly clas- 
sif Led and the result is interesting. Reading errors are oftdn met with some 
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. ^. sort of non-"technlcal , non-"routinc" rosponne. Among those war? the 

" . very common remonstrance to the child to ''look at. the worci. acraln" o-r 
'.: vsome other rather hortatory rosponso to him after tho child harl clearly 
. . 5?toppod readlnn: ■ orally In mi-rl-'Sentense nnd wan looking •'?vfc tho word a?;al.n. 
In general , I have chof^en to call thor;e ' teacher renponnor? that do not 
directly clto Gome rationale, or attempt to undertake a '\search»» pio- 

cei\s that has a rationale uiiderlylng it, a^s ^'irrelevant . " By far the 
, £!;reatest ni;.mber of teacher responses to studentn in read in&\in.^truot ion 

■ (and in- fact all of the" "lan-i:ua,:;e arts'' Instruction) i■v^^•i.^*■ of this type.. 
This findins seems to Indicate that third-^jrade/^teachervS see themnolves 
largely as motivators of the children and not, as the popular terms : 
has it, "instructional resources. " 

■ Not so In arithmetic instruction. Here the teachers observed seemed 
: far more able to follow student responses with substantive responses. ■ 
; particularly diagnostic ones in the case of errors. The teacher Qua . 
■ / arithmetic teacher : provides hints (e.g. "look, at the ten's column, ; 
V V Ann!"), cites: rules (e.g,, f or"carryin:iv" ) , as well as praising; correct - 
i /.work more of ten than in reading.! The nature' of ithe subject itself;, as: . 

■ noted V fallows children to spend ::tlme a good deal more profitably at ; ; 
work on problems: than oral reading c;roiips do. 

' In : ter:ns of the 'Commonly used .observational measures , such as 
Flanders final : and complete data are needed to develop the differ- . . 
ences: found wit hi;n Individual teachers . But it does seem, clear from ;; 
:■ the (informal analysi^s made thus far:; that these within-teacher d if f or-- : ■ . 
^ enc^^s. are:: large, enouc^h to be considered si^nifloant . ; In btherr words , . :: 
: : ■ such measlues of /teacher' behavior that^ the past have l^een iised to , 
;: F R^C r e rent 1 a t e be t we e n teachers / can/ based oni the results of this study , 
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be used to differentiate behaviors yrUhJji a given teachor. v.he impTica- 
ions of this- seem rather lar.s^e, since variables Tike "teaoher-talk , " 
/.criticism, praise, silence, and confusion, accepts ideas, uses' ideas, and 
so forth can :be shown to be clearly dependent .on the' currlcu.lar context in 
■which the observations are being made. This, of course, is true for the 
.elementary; teachers within this sample only;- But Westbury has shown similsc 
differences exist, if one looks at teachers of dif.ferent subjects, at the se». 
ondary level (I967). 



Concl)KTlons 

It cay be tentatively concluded, on the basis of the .field notes and 
impressions by the investisator of the tape recorded data, that rather pro- 
found differences i.n teaching rnethod ologies , or more broad ly , '"technoloq:ies,' 
•e evident if subjec^-^natter differences are attended to. The de-rree of ■ 
negativity and positivity of the teacher vary with the subject matter; so 
does the particular manner in which the teacher responds to the students 
as well as when in fact; she doe-s-so. The ■curricular materials Ibelhg taught 
seems also to lead: to observable and codable differences in a igiven teach- ^ 
er's. behavior.: Indeed, those' instruments of :;observation--the Flanders.' 
Interaction Analysis measure . for ezample-~that have been widely used to .; v 
differentiate, between,, teachers and to prescribe what "good ''or ''bad « i teach-r 
ing consists of . can be shown to: dif ferentiate the acti vities vrithin i a L 
given elementary teacher, , thus: apparently vitiating the former belief v • 

that, :quality of teaching could be^ defined by:"teacher talk" or other ^ such ■ 
Indexes.v',..:. ,;, ■ . ■ y.--^.- ■ :'\ . -.'-f'] :, . ' .'.:,■■::.:. ' 

A second- flnli ng of note is that time spent on the basic sub ject/ ^ :^ 



matters of reading and arithmetic within the six clai?srooms observed 
during this study were reniarkably In one clas.s a givpn child; 
■might read a paragraph a day orally/ vrhile in another, one paragraph 
a week was more the norm. Such variations must certainly have an 
effect on the amount of learning result ing. It is assumed, and. can 
;be fairly vrell demoiistrated that tij^^^^ other things being ;eq\ial,. is 
a significant variable in learnings ^ 
The reasons for this vast differential in time spent on various ; 
■ subject areas may be garncrred f rom a recognition of the teacher's po- 
sition in the self-containcr^d classroora and from some of the interview 
data collected. The eleinentary teacher controls , an impressive amount 
of the time to be spent during a given school: day, while still opera- 
ting v/ithin certain broad constraints. These latter are best thought 
of as the overall expectations that instruction in the basic skill 
subjects vrill take place su.fficiently often for the children to ad- 
vance to some degree. But the means by which the teacher is to ac- , ■ 
complish this; is left to 'her discretion:^ - In the interviews / one teacher 
for; e>:aripLe . noted, that she was averse to direct instruction in reading ^ 
preferring instead to use ; "language arts , The resulting emphasis cen- ^' 
tered on vrorkbooks , seatv7ork ,- and other exercises that o?nly pnrtlally- 
met- the childrens ^ need to read e/itended passages frotn texts or other 
sources . On the other hand , one i teacher observed dealt with : mathematics 
for but: 25 minutes during the week, but held long (J^f5 minute) sessions ' 
of oral reading with: her three groups! daily. She noted In the interview 
that her children needed: all the practice reading they could get due to v: - 
^lack of sufficient support; from their familj.es, Surely such vast ^d if- 
. ferencesv in Instrt^ctibnal pr^^oritles could only 'result in eqijaliy , wide . / 
Offerences In what the children in the two classes learned. But this 

EPJC . • 

?^^fadent difference is yet to be measured; perhaps in the future It will -b^ 
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" The attached dissertation proposal contains the scope of the vork completed 
thus far. The theoretical framevork for tHe problem has been explicated, 
new measures have been designed, and both new and old measures have been 
piloted and administered to 150 preschool children. 

To date, all data described in the attached docv<nient' have been collected 
except for the ratJ.ngs on the interpersonal behaviors of preschoolers, which 
are in the process of being cornpleted and returned by the individual preschool 
teachers. All protocols except for the teacher ratings have been coded. 

Several observed data trends will be; reported at the end of the report. 
These trends; reflect/only a preliminaiy inspection of the data- not actual S 
data-. analyses. I 
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r^cisi^i ;;v*^:titu:^^^ £*:vlf ccna^pt ; ; 3 ) r^.ce ii.v^areneci;£5 is^ eApeatw;^^ 



to '"b^'-i-^DsCtK both i^cacial atti/Gud^ cono^pt. 

. ,^^he d^/ia. ;vj-il aiBO :^3e o::r^M/:in<-d :f or '^igo , : ^ex J ?ind xiiixereno(i:^.; 

V ' . , ; .. • .■ 



There ci-iLlritK a pr-Aioity of rer^earah on z-ole taking abilrby fn- ■ . 
•F'o-oj- o.r-d five vear old preschool a-scd- childran. ThiG, co2ia.i-c:!.o.w^ is 
i ii'iofr'c *iikol5' We raaiilt of the assumption thtrt lijtie no acxual 
role tanng ocom-s ^srior to niiddlti chilc^Jvoc-d . The . poaicxon xo be _ 

: fn^^ct^ot itS- ^ rck^rBors ar^e pre.ievrt during early childhood .ana ^^ca . • ; 
:UorrXt;^|-.for tu^o -develop^^^^^^ of "cn^ seK in social pterac'pyn. •. . ■ 

■ : 0-;;"^^-io^-;;6d .by Anri.^rBon and '^feosick .(11973), ?oth role 'caiarig . ;., 

; ttompo^ilivuiij.. f or yooial .eoiiipeterico. , , ' 

Xir'^advo^o;ri.> -becaujis research within the: areci of p^irsoriali^y.' . ' 
doV^io^^n^'-oi bio.ok. child::(::n ovO-:v the la«t fev; -decades nas v.sminieo; . ■ 

■ racial attitudes. f^:hibitad^ Maa.iv oiiiiaren: s.i-e _ ; . ; . 

■ ^r^ila:^^^cf o^elf hatred ^.nd oonoo;;Ditant -.gative, ^covjcep^^xons,^ 

i. t ;i:';;D;;oaed r..o.ar-ch ^^iil question -th. relationehxp, ^..y. b.x..e-en , 
^ . ::rp<::i^ v^attitud^s tind ,f;eXf cK)nc^.pt .deye -opTnoYV., i.n y^ew. i:0. .^/r s. ... ■ 
^ '^^s^^d oritioisin 0? racial attitude research, a iiisasd^-^._<;.. ■ ,: , 

: . ; • : raie av;a?eSs:5 ^7:lil ' be obtained in.' addition to th^ racial atxiin^ae ca, 

'•.•i:HiiHv/o-W-c stud:v, thersfor-o, propojjesi; to i^xvestigate; thc^■ 
.. . -.J^V -t ^ ty and sel? concept deveXop-ant j ana iiy -dd2.-G?i^.a. . , 
. ^. 'v'^^^-^rt'^-^'n 1^.^^ to delineate the rf^lati^dne-w . of race av.arciieK:>,.. 
??cSrS|iiu5^s' concept develo-«nt in black pr^sch.,arag.d; ; 

.■■^ ■ no-^:^^:}i^2l Toy^rmiJsxiori- The ■ primary raot ivat ion. which guidos . 
.this prdf>o3ed r^sseiarch Is aptly clescrxbjad by. tfaiuunci Gc-raon: 

i. : : . ^.^^V^- the. goals of ' education tend to he 

■ t ■ ■ fit^-^:vid"in broad te:^-s, v/hen avj^ cciaa to assess . ■; 

^ ■. v'^^V :■, ■• ■■ edv'-t^t'ion it is aXW^ii tc -co^Anitivs devGiopmStra . , 

■ ... - ■ ■ ev^donce of chan^.-e. . Too: ofton v^a .either .;■ 
■ ; StcT> with these- first rGsult;^: :or turn: Tvith less _ . 

: ,H,rrnr to loolP at othar aroa?!: a^ a s&cond ;onoug!vc.. ;. •: . 

. : . . "o-:-^£^ . a. rG;^ionaliKation for :0 

: ■■v^i^^: " :v:^o^e : T^TOv.eGBive evidayKio: in the, : cognitive dci^iLs in. \ 

. ^'^A^:,: t^- -v^oihi'i t •6:? -such an anproai^h ,;:;afl 3Ug€;^vgted , by Br ;sv/sti.r Smith.::,.:;:; : . 
?ro^ST-~-- -t'^< do n:ri; kncn the conditicnG upder ^v/hion,, people ^ : 

■ > it^'oi?: t%n;:;*'S;;Ser a3.nr o^r iat . f or.nal concept. po; ; nerf orB^ well:; m ; ^. 



including- Pia^Qtr C{u;llford» David Umaoll, Rr/p;-voort, and Binot 'irj ' " 
•Che coa-ni^^ivo-porceptur?.! areas e TcjrJi.ins., Rottor. Schaoiitol;, .Se"r/ooiir, 
Sarasopp Ca7?l Rogorsr. .teeric)] arid ifeadurjii in thy D2?.'fjc.nr.-*~aoc'i:5l " ' 

Jc- K'CV. Hunt.;- Robert V/hj. 'CO Urimex-f a:;;d Kngan in the ,?.rT:.^.r/"'of ■ " 
initorfac.;:. betv,'.3en cogni-c.i.on av/d personal liy; Social cof.irition .rhd 
self corKicp-c; ds\"e:iopmG7it wsry vvsll rep-.-eciai-rt-id a;-s compo-nDnts, ^ • 

• '. ■ ■ ■ . ■ " • 

Footri and Cottroll (1955) and Ccttrall (ly6p) m?i?a-est the •r.^-iyf.pr.v- 
x^iportavioft oi' rol^ linking a-bilxty for Successful: i^iDciiil in';:«.:K>ct';<^nr' 
:•!;;! cpivtenciads in f;ic;-ov. tnat inter psr^uml coi^jT:^tayK;e ^niprtc;^.;^'., 
; b,.ic without th^ ability to role take, Durin>^ .thi; <:;DciaI 5.>-itftr3.ot>/ 
: XX, Is f:Vi;jv;;Ked 'Ghat t^hlldron atrlvs con^^iGtoi^tl;^ to Control and rr'^^n-:-- 
. pc;latsi:^xhi:ir eivi/iroi-.K-csnts . Hot^'e'verj differences £Vc:'55 e>:pn^:teci ii^ tVia ■ 
; ooi-!S5;qu<iiro degreo cv' .iritarpereonoj. beb.avioral ' &ur.:c;ej-i3 v-o^io^^ is ' 
cispondent upon vari.ationB ainoi-g ciiildrcn dn'rolo takA-Vig wiriii,' . i 

\, , Playull (1968) : srcatGs: that the b£i6>.e ;r!n5 eascintiar in;vrc(lihht ■ 
ov; .-iihe ...role takins process is the vnearviS by ^rfiich s.n individ^fal Kov::--i}>r^vj: 
cogniac^Sj appr-ehsiid?;;. ov- grc^ijp:^ certain attributes of av^o-^^hv^r ^Pc'^'■v5•" 
. aiialt. .;Wivj attributvfv are priyii^rily of ti^o inforantial r;<:.vh-!r' th^^'v, ■ ■ - 
the ps:5:;cep-i;u:Ai v£a:-i6tjv rfs&lE!. The;v;<v at-'Tibutos resrosont th>^ ■ ■ ■■ 
c-te^^r ?^6-sd3: intentions^ npirdons av^d beliefs., and hi::! eKotTni^^-l „ 
. p&r-cept'ial. int&llootuGl ; c£p^:citi&s ;?.r!d liBiitationsi/ a'ha es-fe-la-*'t.r» 
ox,^:^he«^-'attri'biitai^, : syp;£;i£;t;id by Fli?.vellj rs-;^rai::oirh3 a fivr^tiK-s^s 
cv; ini-ori:;aoion from :tv;a souroer^j aj his kVi^'-ilK^dhci of -i^sopX-^/'sV^d" 
their bohavior in vaj:'ious situatiOiiS (inoludin^^ kviovacd^re v:f t^^f: " 
psir-ticular othcir if^nd' his hE;jitG)i b) • torcsptiialt invent from th&"'hver-z 
/bsrva-v-ior, of tnft , othe^r or frzm oth,^)V' cvie sources i^ri the j^ro!f-;dT?-!tf;- ■ ■ 
situation,- T<^, use Sarbiii's (195''0 tervriinologys thony the cisiti-yatf;: ■ 
■..of ::.xho iOtl;^r is; : baaed on an ■ integration of tthr? siu^i^ct ''ji yrcGiCT?-;;^^/--^ i 
rolio- sjcpactations and' his cvirrerit rolt; ;i:«rce-i;ti;;n. '■ This bi:.sio ' ■ 
inforiviation .pv'ocsc3ir:u}; iti ; ref ?;?r-ed' to as disrcri" iinationi o,f v^olo- : 
.attribivics i-ivths; other;: This prouGss; :of role attribute discriir-^nv^t-^ 
■ is- concaptUQlisvjd as only . : a.. part af a larc^jr cont>!?;t- of vnotivnK i.tio "■ ■ 

; . . ■ Ovid: iffiportarrc :hy-prccli:ct : of ■ role ■ x^J^zi^y^ azvo^:(y-y;t&D:t duri ^-r' av^^;: tp -i ' 
X5rvov?.ra^5vion^v;xth poeris diA^rins ^^.rly childhood -is th-a resultiri.i^'''d.-cv'-^u^e 
. m ;^|::cen-i:;rioAty.. i^igocentricity is dowcrihsd bv Pi;^7i-i;t ( ^r: ^iTpivx.V)- 
l$?0i3i aa.;;v}is inability, to realis;© rar^ivj^otivG differonoe'? 5 1 : t^ ti-;:'..- . 
■cne chj-ld-s eff orts; in -virtually all s-^h^ir^^^sj' of activity. P5a:?9t -«<^>-f; : 
ii'oiG . taj^:ing acxivit';; ay;d: cc.ui2:^^^^^^ txrobl^v^v sol^/i n^, nd1:r^t-?ohf:^ 

:Lrn"crv:\:7ig great Kki.lf : for thi^ir solutionr.; ; He ■£jai;?5 the"d-?)cVin?i irv . 
;«goc>^^itric:Lty 3.3 rsGiilting: ;frcK roinfcrcGa:::.vrl- often : h?^gi;.ti vo-- ■ ' ■ 
■esiajiatirig;;; from --interact ion vdt//. points;., f He ::£;tate3 r : . ;■ ; .-■ v ■! 

.: ■ ■ ■'■■■■::•■'■; • « •social intoracrcicn is thy ;)»:-inc5:iVl.e: liberatin.^ .'^ 

.■■ ■ . V ; facte;;.. . j^:;>.rticijl2Hrly: eocXixl :ijri:ev-r?.oti;hV:l7ith rvDt^i^sV ■ '■ "■ -.■ 
.1 ■„,„■ ■■,;:■.:■•■,-■. v.; U'd c£;':'ijoiall:r hipl ,^ h 

^ ■ • •; ;,. canf licti;; a?^d: argL;y,:9nt3 ) ^-.yith other; chilc:ir^!Br ; the:: . " 

O ■ ■■■> • ■ ,;■-■ 1 : child in.^ re a;i;i?^gly finds :him;:;elf ;':l;r.ii3id :to ; r'i>--e:va]i-in4v :;' ;■ : 



hxn pGrc--yDl;f:j p.nd cor/xuoptiomi iri the li-sht of, 
' I those othkoa and by F;o dolS7S igmdually rids ; ; ,/ 

h53.'!€lf of his cognitive €go(;ontr ism. ^ ^ . „^ 

(Flavellf 1968, p. 18) 

' ' ■ 

n,:.rii'i.^^ early chi3.dhood, thero fire two l^rolB of sooial^coi^iition . 
which v;f.: propocis reflect diffe-rent levels of roio taking abilrcy . , ; 

• •■•.1.) Pecosnition of and sonwiti^rity to different porj^ipectives 
0 -vpv^^etv of Bocira setti^asi. There i« a .'bard o appreoiation 
'by ths ohild of different p;V;r«pyctiYca between ssoXf ayia otnor : • . ■ 
und^ir a' V5riv:rf;y of social cov;.ditions: 

2r) H«oo/v-'2ition and cov-iprnhension of social roles. The •. 

oh': ■'•d"'r&'-.-vi'Tvi.aes that adultv? arid ohildrati, inalep- and females y 
■ ■• tairs .soii'ViwKai different rolow in different situational _^ana_^ Jinoer- 

Pfv-sj^nal c^'nto^^t3, hno^vs v/Iiat ii; e>:psoted of others and sajj: • . ; , 

in thos& diff&rant contoxtfl: and takas these rolo expecxa cio^ns 
: ^nto aocourrr in hio ov;n b^shavior. ^, ^ , ^. ■ , , 

Theraf^^reV there .ie- not only a reoagnition or ^^^ff ^r'-^^:!;f:|:J?^.?l [■ 
D:>r^^v>ec-:tive : of the other, but an xvi-^^gration o:;; xhi^ .uu^rni:-=xxvu; ^ : : 
^Vth''hi8 ovm pr-:viQU3ly !iold: sociaV rolo oxpao-oat:!:07-G. .re .la . 
f ere this - integration' vMoh ■ should account :c or the cailp.. y j ^a 

bshayiora"!! rop^irtoire . • • . 

?c:.^-iv-e role tahln^; ly-akeK poK^sible' both' ths rianipalation of ; ,: ; 
n^:\v-r'r^^-:^'^xe t^nd. adjust m-nt to .thc^y^:. appropriate benavj.or suqu.ko_ 
be rAv^^;"'.-f^fequent ^vhsn esco^mtricity: in on. the dGolino. _Progro.;siv^ . 
do^-linv^ip sg-acsmtricity, thereTisroj seems to serve a yxrxuax 
survival oarlcity during poer intoraotipn. and has a-i:0:j^er.ul e...ot,,^ 
oo^isequehtlyn on th« avay in which tho ohxlo views ninisel.. ^'.. .:;;^ 

Self Conoopt: ■ ■ 

C-ttr<..TT (1069) considers tho "rsl0 taking" proaes^^i as central:.; . 
fnr t'^^o S^^r^OHCo of the £&lfa ::The:huKan intoraotant ao^ >ne 
v^Xr,73..;-;iiOs of tho other xo bxfi vxm a^ts an-;, such .a w, tnax he can : _ :, 
r«sv0^^a-td : himself : as he has . psrcoived , arhe. o^aer ^co ; respond. ,;:v.n 
thjg ui^y- ha can bv-oiae -an: object tO' h5.jaself ; Chxs v:i.ev; suggasrc^.,.::;, - ^- 
•;the'^', ' -A^t o-ot : can . rsroeive . his aotions ^ and; their^riean;mgs^only _ . • 
fSvn'tha'response standpoi^^^ 

■Cottroll' notes ^' ': ''t' . 

' ■ 'literally do not Imov; what we;: are; GC)ingr; nor - ■[, 

ev«n v/hat or v{ho :we:aro ;evcept in terroc^of . the^ 
a. ^ , V' : . - response of others that give /icsaning , :to our :aG-i;s y 
S-r- ;■-' n;:; and'defino us t©;: .ourselves.; : ■ c^r, v ' ■ ' ^ ■ - 

■ Cnttreil's theoriaing, thareforev. is structured on :tho supposition i 
::;that ^^vhat -v/e :exp-rience ay;<;:sel^ reflerivO producx o:r sociax 

;■ interaotiori; ; ■ Ko,-:Etatos;} ;.-;; I - ■■":,;'. 



W!urn, an t:.-r;;gr-K rA'Kjip.lent or overt acts evDl«v ^ 

n^hersi to th;>;i;e ^'.cts, he ,vs:.:yiev-ien<:;o-!fi an eBSOntial. : 
e'^onant, An whai; is; referred/to a woli". . So to'. 
; Qrt'v/e ?n:.'.^v;. this i» the only v;ay a se-Xf if achiwyed; . 

?urth?n:'-:- Cot^rolX con;::yp-UmUi^es "ohc self ^y^twm ^.-s having^t^Bi^ 
fuv-r^r^ vn^- rorGcvnalit.v O'tioh a« s^jrvms '^'t' a. raoni-cormg , d.u-c;C .lpn-; 
the SiiCi: ktiv that ^^..i^ oir r^Ging- vd-f:hout v^hich i7U«ian; ir^ie ; 
would ■■V;3Suyibos.r::j.blft. 

i:^r-y::v childhood th8 ff:^cir (^yi^t^vn o volveD _ fpi^r one ;:^h;loh ■ 
.•.v.v^rl::^^ ;;v;h:^:varit/ vr 3«lf-yv)r;tGr^d, to one v;h:u;uv can ;i;aKe jhc ^ . . ^ 
0?)::;r'^;oS^..^:T-p^int,.:e viov; in1:o ■K.cuount , Xn^bo uh p^rsonai and ; ^ 

;p .;:>:,pt t^^e onset of niental^r^alution there is no doxxnite . 
dV?^^^^S^r:tT;tV;v.rb.tw«o.:/.uvlf £ind the erbe.n'ral worlcit. .impressions, 

c t'Rfj :^ idi\snebc; sensed. a;-ii a . ■ \ ; ; - 

t>r5v.o-bor intelli'-^enoe v;hir.;h: oacijra i^i social ' interaction :■ • 
wVoVboth-^aivirrat^ ar4 i:.:.ani3oato objects^ leads^ to <^^'^;«^-^ring-^xne^ 
nr^^t :i->rii.iti-a } roll.* talvi-g p-oo.ss v;Iucn a.aov;a . ^^21^5..^.: 

v::^r^'MoV.;^ C3„v,.a of .;5.:i:roce..:r« .mly alter decfi:^-.;-:^^^^ 
de-'";:T ■;^3v;^lr.-7;.:;^, Duri^i^ the egocentric period (p^rc;cps^aA;l^^a..: . ^ . 
Sw;:;:-f:v-Y?^v.V;:;'-'';;;roh Ave a^^ con.;orn.5d,, Pieg.t:suggo-:tt. that ic^.^^ngs 
ol^S^iiiSiovT'Dv' -he child : evolve from .the ,^or:i.mi.lat ion of: Bucces^^es : ■ 
■and ■fai:lur^^^^■: of his ovvn activitaefi. ; / h-;, • ..-.i: 

(1968.) 3t-teB:that :thG;:ahm of si^xiv;. ■ 

h£.'^ it'^-^^ori^^v.. irv tw diotinquishable :Si3uroe53^of; :unx>u-G^WA3.cn. 
:p^?i^Snt^SB.-:'ot^^ the.ri^ts P^:'«v-ipusl;y ra^ntionear^: .U .^^xh^ : 

: • ■/•-f>ri:;rt : «ui-errts tliat it i^^ ir> :the: social .inxc^raex xnax , ■ . ■ 

■ iSia o-?^ the loit^ dovaBtating .feeli.ivxs^ cono^^rning tho If occur, 
■Ct^A^~.^^h;- "^rar^ the child's proau=r;-Gion o... i^ap- 

■■ To 1-i lu-ut^^i'te ths intcrreiatedJiGSs of both ^^elf;: ;COTicept disyelopr; 
:ri.nt;;MriSS:ikng::a^^^^^^ 

rat^h-F;'wrT:-M55; obtained frci/i a.rating.soaio oonsxructed^to .^c^ 
:^:tho"SeqSy of .preschool DGhavxor. i^^^^ a. . . 

;':KeaiiS::'of -construct: validation.- : ; 



Rac ial Att i"C.udc-: s t 

. ' :Rs.cial iolentiAicJrl-ion anc), xva.ce con£iciousnef:;r:'. have bGen jrjggectod 
by tho livoriiv'cure ar: bein?; a pai-t; of l-n.iogGr p3yohclog?.ca:L pr-ccesses. ' . 
Racial iderrcifica-'cioi). has been- ar:.if:;vjiied -tO bo incIicai:ivo of oo:>:SciC!Ui-;"' 
noBS of se.l:?. • ResGiarch has ?!.t tempt ocl to eIiov/ that yiegative ^racial ■ ■ 
attitudas in black ciiildren s-.ugge-Qt a lack of race pride. Race • 

-pride functions to bolster cnc-t^'s self reapecit s.nd to exalt ona's 
oeif conception.. Althoir--h :t,-f:;n;y of tho re';;earch&.VG ooiiduoting 
empirical studies on r^xio ?j/;a-:'enf::£i5v an^^^^^ racial attitudes in young 
children hs-ve beaj-; rr/uiier ca}:erul in .t^heirLvivrtor-prots/tionB of the 
findij'V^^Sr., rsviov/ors of the Ij/lei'-atiLve Imx'-c bean the 'riiosit bla-cant: - 
inisx'.-vei>?/of ' thf! . data, '^he r£i5'gority of : t'lis rosGarc.:h shov:-:,.; that. . 
bla:;1^: childv-on exhibit clesr prsfer«nce3 for th(i color ^vhit$ ;?!.nd ,. v.. 
v;hits per;^:;oyi'.:: ■ (that if;!;- picturss.; doll?; vntc-, ) and v.sicall:/ assign ; • 
brown dolls to -ooorer hoivsirit!--: T'Dorer;dro and • inferior rolc-jft . 

Williaw^,, WilliaTai:;' &nd Ertevrds, WilliaK^ and HobGrson;, Clark • 
and Glarkr' OoodiTian etc. citsd in Sposicort 1970? Porter,; 19?1). ■ 
Rt;v?.ev;Grs!^'.of thisi matj^rlal ha";3 baon very ''Aree'^ in coiicludii^g that 

oTider'.co FJiv-.;ge3t"'c; ; scvlf doi-lvG . self hatred r/ivd idfintxt-;f probleivtgr, ' 

. Kovrovar:^ there ia a liiok of eTnpirical daia rolatii-ig; , d-.re:;ily / ' 
scClf ■ Gojidcpt iuoasi'.reB and racial trbtituae , ineasuriss or.^ the^-3a';'^ts chiidrer 
0?hiy •i;ypo:-of v-oaearoii is ntiKdad ihorder .to state\'.. defirJ/I;iToly thcr ; 

■ jx-la-;d.Gnshii> betv;eeii racial attitxj.des and' so; If eoncopt d<-;velopi5'-,'nt . i 
Studies -by Goodiv;an (1952) . I3a-Aghi'ian: 2ind r)2.hl^tro3,r(1968).r&Ro5:;cinbarg . ; 
and .3irr.;rion3 (19?1,) suggest: that blabk cuiildron do hrrire pv£ti-Gi-?7e . ■ 
^if conbept::; although hc^.viv'ig a irarked prsfGrence foj-v lighter skin' ! 
color.. \: ;'; ' . \ ■ -"...^ ,■ 

In vievv of the i.iore I'ocont rosearcih?, it irj fjDlt., therefore f.- that : 
th^-i at^iSiar.rition of self hatred in ■ ths - ii^'ist involved an umvarrented-: ; ,.; 
iirfsrsintial l?;ap laoi'Juna; erapirio-rdi. support,' Aoooraingly; a second . ; ■; 
in2,jcr . foc.ua of the: Vitudy will bs ani atte^npt : to delirieate .tJie relation*;, 
ship, botwesii racial attitiides and Belf co?Acept dev-alopmsnt , • ■ • l - -. 

■ .Tha. proposed study,., therip - reflects :t\^^0:i:iaoor. f6d^ their/; 
ird;o7'reiat2d:c,92s . V .Therefore ^ on ' the, basis of t.he ' ideas ;.-pressnted ' v 
. thus- farv-'dt aooins^^^i^ to G:cplore iseveral 

.• Ons raa.ior : focTJis of ■ths-propc?GOd study involves tho evolution ^ 
of :thy self '"in the course of ' social interact ion e ^.nd as • biuggostsd ;.;,.•;••= 
by Gottre'U and other r3pre£;ent-ativ(5s of the. ssys-ibolic inte.racticnist , 
. traditio-m BuccGasful ;bTt-?>rp9ri^onal relations is, dopaiidont upon role'-v : 
■:ta!-.:ir.^- 'abilitv. :■ It soeiss iiseful^ thsnv to. ii-ivest5,gats sp&oif icsHy''.-:-..- 

■ -th^i praciictability; of sslf concep--: froic role taking ability, In V; .-y^. 
■■■additibnv-b£.s2d on tlie .previous ideas it seems expedient to pxplore- : 

^ the re5.j2.tionshii) of inter-ocrsona.! behavior Eiid ssooial cognition.;- 
. Thoreforo'f this'' first cluster of Vf;.riEbl9£;' ■■(social cognition,: . self 
;c0i5ceot\? 'knd intorp^irsonal: behavior) : all0'.v?i us to acdr specif io quevs- . 
•tiona' and: to. gonorats^ hypcfheses for , one i^.jaor focus of the; proposGd-.;. 
■studv.' : Sociai caf'niti-on" is a dsvolop73:&Bt3.1 fitnotion in nsed:0f :; 
.exv)lorf:;tibn with blacl^ childreio,. Difforonoos in rdla taxiing ability ■,; 
therefore'^, are o:cpected be'cv/osn. the four .and five vy/s^tr; olds psu;;ti- ■; • ^. 
;;cipatii^g:ih the .stud;^,c:^ - ' : ■ v/ l/: ;. ' --^ ' 

: : ^ A' second oltiJjter of varis).blGSj which ropreserrts the second inajof;.:: 
focu^. of tho -orooosed study j, i?ivolveS; the relationship of the fo3.aoW"" , 
ihr variabloB' to^eaoh others solf coricept.: racial attitvidos„ and race;: 



awai'enGss.; SpGci^it;^.].!:/^ iv^. view of i-ho rcjiCG-rch on racUl at/bxtucle 
it'onua-fc-ion ir; b.ly.ok prGsc;?5,oo:ier3 v/!).ioh; coi:cl\idej.v -that .yuoh attiv.uda'S: 
infer isel? hatr&a and.nega'bive self cbiicoptiori^i.. it sogvus nocessi-iry ■ 
to i(i3&.f.Vvre both varciable;?; oii ths r.ar;!e chiidrcn inordor to state- 
clearly the natur-;i c.':i;' the i'clD.tionslii-o betv/vier: racial attitudes «.ncl 
eelf ■ cor!^-ept d,e-;Glo;.p!T!ent. Pilot woi'k'by thly vrciterf in. .faotf. 
illiistv;:it;»J2 that botli riegativo and positive racial at^eitiidcis are 
attribiitiOoXa; to prG£;c;hoole:':-3 v;ith poyiti\-s self oor.ceptG. In 
additiortj bsoaua.:- rftK^iarch hs^'r suggested that E^ocial clapia i.« an ' 
5jupcrtant coiTiporjAvnt of self concept (Por.tsz\, 1971) and that thore' 

clai-i5- dJ;j':ff3r o c-i ir. co,:p';i^.ai'io.?. , o;f color di.f:rer-Gni::03f it aecraw ... 
tim&.l;<f to questiox.'. spaoificall.y th;?; relationsihip o:r bc;1?? conce-ot to 
r^oe ^•\v<^\re>i-35!S t Ab the last question ci' thif; ^s^ii^coricV cluster o.f ' ■ 
var.iabloK- tiio fccilat'Dune.sri of raciG av/apGnQsa ar.d :oacir.Q, attitiKlcs 
. noefis ijxy»crbi.gat5x'.s • : In fact*. •Portor (19?'l)' states that racial' • .•■ 
, av?a.z:en-:;<?;a Gliculd coraaidGr^rb biofora interp7:eting raci.al 'yyi:xi:i:er'Q^ii2:&-^-^-:--. 
rosponsos . biv? nCi^cs-' e.t; general problerri . of validity- that :£--.v/are'-'. :■. 
ncss reaiilt;-; indicates v;hGtb,05:^'> prrsfeioenos chcic&s are actual- racial- ' '•: 
attitmlGs 'ox- are bari sci on 2io::'?;'A^vC.ial. factors (P. 205) ■.. ' •• • 

■ .. Gluvit'er thryc-jj. containing; the f in^.l' ancb less irnportaivl- variables ^. 
.allowr; 113 to ai;e£;tio;-.i the re;l;?.-i;ionshi'D b^-t'veon rol?5 t£ki:--g .and I'ace :■ 
.&vv.ar-yne.K&;, along vdth rolo t-iiking and .facial attitudes. Both of , 
tho:.^-3 r'olaticnsliips reflA?.ct an overlap bot-veeiv the f irat' tv/o^ cliiHtor;?; . 
v/hich yriould be e:vrx''.Gtx5d since sej.f concGpt asii a variable is -oreBorif • . 
5.n both iiiajor clv.£itcrs» Jutrt suoh a: roiat\iovit;!hir:> rrio.y ba im'.&ecl 
froH: Prdc;iiansli;y, avid Newcon, (I968) and Porter (I.97I) v/ho nate that 
botii ;av;arbric>.ss of racial clifferenciss ; and €varaat5.V9 fesliriss? conoern- . 
iiig-: racial, growps coerir in the course of social interaction.. ' bxi& ' : 
as previously d.es&ribad social co,gnitioii also e-volves dviriri^ ea.riy ■ 
..childhood ' in 'the c car so of social interactien vvith pbers. , 'The ■ ' 
e:i:pectatxGii of such: a relationship^ therefore;; se^nia valid. • v' 

. A -.relationship- b-stv;eert role takii^g ability .and verbal ability . 
v.'i-ll be .exi^lorsd aince each involves an intelieotiYe .proo-v?ss. ' 
Ease.d up-on previous rorioarchc differences in self concer/t*- rac3.al : ' 
attituucs r- . sr.fl raoev aware-riaBa -are exp-ect-sfi due . to SE3 effects . ■ ■ ■ 
Beeauss .'of the ai)U>5:'g-:.'.ou.s bed.;/ of lii;erature 'an racial attitudes bviS'; ..^ 
E^JX: dif:?;o:cences 5; possible ;: sser differenceEs ^dll : be examined. ■ .: ; i ■-. 
Specif iixially.; ; 'sc^iie cf , the literatiire concludes that because persbbal-:^' 
.appearancf-y is raor-.e ' important fvr-r •;-g-ir.l-s than for boys?, girls . ' :. : '. ^• ■ 
should' be ■isore -awarei of race: and: its ^evaluation, ^ 3iov;8^^^ no: such ..■ 
dlffereni;:e3: v/8re : found bj;- this; writer .in a B!aKter's paper. : ; ' - • 

' . .La^t t(i be : eraii^ined in this ■ third- cluster vdll be, pcGsible trentss 
due:-to .differences in schools^' of vdiiich ■there ajre six- ' in this :.' : 
VK-oposed ,crGi?.dy< .: Bec-ai'se schoolB Taay differ in^ racial rcake-ups " 
SES. and; .edv.eation-al philosophies j.-,all of, \^^iich have been impiicated 
.v;ith: academic. perfornAance. J possible data trends vd.ll 'be investigated. ^ 



. partv.l (R«fers to .cluster ons variables) 

i 1. Fosil.inrrf.! aboiri; -l-'ho r.e:i::' ftvojve in' l'. he c auntie of r-:er 
^ ' ■ 5Yj.tor[:'.ction... Mnd 3Ucco.^c.:?.f'ul esooial irite-cao'l;ion with poeirs . . 
i ' 5« 6-«^xvsndc^nt. ■i>.Pon rolo taking ability^ -thft.refojr'C-* .KOXf , 
■ cpnoop-'i; fii.hcvalfr'l!0 pa\idictiTo from- ro3.G :t.a32in^ ■t?."bxJ.ity.^ 

' 2:.. Sccinl cognition is iviAportavTu for intGrporasonaX cowr^^rborioi:;' ; ,: 
fov- f C-uv: c.ud ;'CiVD, :y'ei.'0:' ol-'.x-3, Intca'persona.]. competence should 
be predictive from I'ole taking ability (social cognition). 

3; ' BeK' cioncG^'Vi; , d^ivelU^^nvovrf.; occurs, in the oo'i/r^io cf social 
oTi ihrt'^rpsrs^onal '\:;2h;ri--iors.= ■ 

4:'' 'Boc;v.u;^& wcoir.l coi:"nition iy a. dev:olop!nf?;r!t^-.l variablo and 
Vive yo^^r (il^.s; iia^e raore sociiil ©y^perience' tfe.^ 'hnve 
■■ •■ fci:;? v;;;iv;' ■ol&^j. thiij/.-ii nI;.o^ad a £igriiiic::;.vrt' diiifsvonoe; 

,• roio t3jd;"g' ability bet^vtf;^ the t?;o t^^-oiA^-s. ^ •.. 

■I ?^o:t.:i:i ' (:?e:rc^rci oO ciustor -tvw va:s:-i£bloe!> • " : : ; 

iA non---liBCj£;x riilt-tionwhip is ^c^^^ 
. " • /■ avtituiie:!! ana. nolf : conqopt/: : 'i 

: 6..- ■ i^ace SLYiar'enoiis; is eKi>?ctod to positively .reXatea, to- ^ . . 

: ■ ■ 7. : . .Race a^^areni^Kn? is expected to positively ■.relBted; to- ; . ■ 
-.raoial attitudes-; :-• 

/KIKOR RELA^?XC?IS]n:?S TO .EXA?m^SD : : . ; ■ .. i ^ . -i 

. . . Part 111 (Rs-fera to clustar thn:^s$ var-ia'blotj) . : ■ ' : . . 

•v/' ' Bof^^:n;£;Q racial attitudes cvo^^^ the ^coiirae of Bociai 
' ilntftrac-tion :i-nd the attitudes of others are i-YxvoMd,, .. 
. •^ocisl.'Vognitiijri is s-cpsctGd to .bs rslatvid to, rac,i:9.r 

.-^ 2. V:-: 'Role taldng' ability .and, race 'av;arenc;ss |^^^^ expected to bs- . . 
V. ;; related.. ; ^ \ ■;• 

"5.: .- Aiv intellect J.ve .urGccsfi i.s rislat^d to a function: of : role .■ ,-. 
. . . > ' ■-■ -.npirVon^' ab-'litv and jth^.>?GfDr&y ^^iip?esised. ^<sTt:iil js.Di:irty ' : 
- . ■-. snoo'i (3 be positively -'v^lat^sd to high rols taking :Gc:orej?.: 

■ ... .:• . : ■ - ' [ : . ' ' ■ ' ■ : : ■ 

i- ij.,: - lEf-:^i<jt?3 on sslx' cbyicsvvi: dufi to SSS tlif f erevj^Gs . vrill be eyissij:^ 

. i-: - ,: ■ t --^ .. ^ \ -^^^ :■■ . ^ 

:i :5i InfliAsncGB o:Z. is^^x on racial attitudes will be :e.xpior^2d. , .j 

6. j .Posp-ibls 'diffC!re?ices :j.n-iraciali att.liJiiaes £md role talciirig 
;•. ' ., ability due to, school t^f foots .vdll ba examined. 



- . . .A.pproxivnately 150 :cli:llclren v?:iJ.l •J:•cpro^^;c^^•i: tho 'r-3ubjecrl: pool for 
•i';he. prop.o^•^.^ic^ "fijtucly- 'J\^i^:j3e v\:rv\)-''a).^^-:5?io^^^^^^ ch:i.ldr,v:vi v?ijj, "be iciriYibers of 
either. -Ivhe- four yoai^ old or ^ fiva yoav;- old (ki>')/59rg:(--r:ten^ o:!r . ■ 

their ra^P^^iO^K^bxe ^ohool^je Both ^er^^v: v;Axl .1:0; ivicludod av\«5 bo ■ 

•prc^cjcrdnatc^i.y black t^^:•r:^Dch:JaIc^;vO Chi^agDv : AjJ. :. 

})0;>uia'^;^tijd maliily -by chi;idrfj7i of VJG: paron'fe. "Thvs x^ne ojcci^i^ip'tiovi if::: a 
p;:iA''5:i;eIy. o\vui:)d KG p}:-i:;>;i:;hoi:^l/g^ i^ichvn'i* Each e^cliotd des-erib^d 
G.::^parately "in the; appoi^fdix.- _ /: • "y^^ 

; All\chv,j.c!r.ien v/iil g:lveri:.two:. ro^.e ti^kiiig --icari^KD and; will be 
claJL:,i^;ifiec? as be iyjg; either al^jv^e , ^^r; M-^^^^^ the :i^o;an on r^l^! iKiJdrig , 
abi-'J/i;;y; ;Additic^nal data • vviil 'be .coi^ 

"'2*; "ro8pcr;3os of the tGa?;^herHi 'en a ra'ting: BoaX^:: far uhe; ' . ^ 
\';'.children-£i interpe^ behavior as a mssiri^ >>ir ooii^^^ 

piiifrl'Orn^anoe cri a racial oittitiide vni:asur^v 
pc^:ci?c^rmanc:':e on a :rac^; -awarene^^ic^ ta^k ^ ■ " ^ . : 

•5*i " .perxcr-iianco on a :iy\:^as::i;i2:-s' far-verbal; ability / ' _ 

6/ ":^lnfori7iation rela'cihs 'iQ^ the SBS b-'fickground of the- parentsi ; 
7 tailed ueycriptioriE! ; ux\ the indi*^ridual . pl•o■sch0:^.I^l; ; - 



^" ItoriJS one xhrc^ugh f ^ve ^will prcvic-^i;:; .data v-rh ^r^iT >ii:t. either tvUpp-;:^r*t; 
or r^::if uto;. thfi hypc!th;^3e£5 prc^pOBed in this ;fr'Q^^^^^^^ . JtOiiis ; vdXI b^i 

of value" for; purpos^na af : Gtati^^tioal cC;VitJ:-v;-l. : ; Itciin , g:^even will ';pr&vide 
data ;0:?\ya.lUAe for; ari;3V/ering " ,' 

: ■ rROLS; TAKING ;abILD:/- '■■r-^'-'/^'^'''.'..^'}, : ' . - ; ^ ^ ■:;;^-" :;;::'^^^^^ 

■■■ ■ ^l.''''-..T.b.y •^LittJe'Bfla.v'" T<--Bt for ..Aff sot '.Differ ■■}}■: 

■ .This ...tes.t .■ v;;l.l5... -Ij's ^useS to ;aswey^:r .th'-j reoogrdtior-*. of i^^3>- .>■ ;:!:■: 

"• ■•■ ,viIl^o;i?M-i .vi-X?;:i£^^^^ -chilcl, to "asaeys: 

,• .. ,Vhl^''jl«erv^^^^ Bear . :ln t; v-dr-ifet.y o;C' rfccial ■• 

. . Gett5.ngB.;' .. The :tei^^^^ child \s r^.T^ 5,1:1. ty 



Boar.- smd vvhits ' 
•Mr».strated .''iia:caQ '-''d&pxctms' Littler' Beas' in-var-iCJiJS Kiltuatiar-s ;':. ;■,■„■ 
:•: rr^cr- each -picture v.'S J.S askeds "Tall me- aV/at Little 'Bear. 



•^iivv ti-Vc, ^j-io-lrviJ.-aV". ■ Af -a'-tsot ive'i ■ r& nr-;© aro recorded: iKith...: 4. 
on'' 0 •*-S;sp6ri»o • HhoGt '-avid vortiiiitlia on at cas::G;i;t«, rooorrior-i .; u:;/; 
Ti:iw -fo:c' v'hiloh no' ai:'f«<rk5;v«; re&.pu:o.!3«s ivv.'ro givsn ax-e noted:..;.; ^ 
aH^.' j.)n5fin)S:' '.t.h© caws' qufssiridbiV' for/ti-sxth; .0:? 'x'ae 15 ■ pioturels.^; .;^ 
th€i-'-w''i r^sj'ed' ■p:Vc-Uu.''e»:. (i. <;■;,•■■■ th.'.rso p.votu.roi-i :for whioh. :r;.'.> . ; • 

^veriianV^ :"C!k». you toi:i. w^^Micw. Little . B^fer . ^^IjS ; in^ *hie; •;• I 

•:T>>:vsi.-=.l (Kx^ j:iua?c^.y:.: oc:L;;b wir;-;; r^xc'^^ virvia; ox.. ,^,. ■•: . 

Idttlo Bop-r :i;l.lT Is soo:'?c.d ^ans af?oc1-:j.ve ciMsrlemeiTiis 

O/hc; Birthdav iGirt Buying /recrb (Sp^^vicor, ;l9?3) . : : . ' " 3 ;. 
oo<-ia'i-co;:-n:i.-!;5.vvj ■•;a}C'L;r,fi; i:aKiv ^va.iv dftYiaed ' -;;i:r. detect ; 

^« ^ ^r^-^^■^a•ci^v^^ of thxoi raf ^r^ialixo^o with -l^ho enilo. - • - 

:pro^;'i;<^>iA-Vv h:^:u:i views o:f social ; The tas^ 5r^*'''.. .,V^ 

on ti.;^: xvoi'k cf V":i.a.vell. ( 1S6S ) . and KiU:er , /Cy^^sel ana ,j.^l£cvej.x 
'(19?0).; ■ - : 

Th^^' t^isk di^^,rim2rv^'c^i^■: thx;^;?^ Ift-v-slii: of c^ml exit^^^ for rolK- : . 
•tc.ii^r.'^. : F&t^irials for thisj tJ^sl- i-acli^ds-. ai> uj^'igax > ; ,. ^ 

■ rnan's-as ;:^i^ylon:ir'an' adult; bo-I- 

; V; i>iQtrai;ed Yiictur^^. o:!; D:a .;Vfro-aviif:rican group. : .: , 

a"ch1 Id. :va^youT^^^ adult. «crnan; an:I arr oidftr; smn ;and^>^sina^^ ■■ 
^•1? 1 ^v;v^;^ucef; ^:i;he- ^.roiii: to S s.b the; Si^ith. f^i.:.ii,x:^ ana :■ 

f«t^H:h« storo:, ' - li/ho chil^^^^ wha;^ each :pe-^>:;yn.: ,v 

wou-^fV r;ur -chase? I f x'Oia :;tl)& selec:ti<5n avtxilabls; ^vc -Jihe ::sxcre,:,;;. j. > 
Eanh"chila ::is: a^;kea :to; ^sKplain- tha: reason, or, his;:C;nui?:ie.;:^^^^ 

YNCy!^^^ t S io :a ■ iviale t5fio illjystration: usea; : ' 00 one^ a 
v^ii^cii th^ clTlld Pictu-3d: is:a;^ 

..illuBtrfciticn used : is oife;: in . which t>itt pxo;!;ure^> ..a', .*:-;;. . .. 

•rriale) '■.'■"'•; 

■ .-■'• " . ■ • ' - . : V : ■-■■■':; :,■,'.•; 

■ : Initially. ':ai:ch:lld is; :v:;Ovm 

■ v;^l;h \c>or-v^j",.ovorhead- to in!:-P.5.:ro.:: that eac;i ; \mdcr«v^sn.?3 . 
:;that-t]i«:: person. ;:illus-;:ra-^ .^.i, 
: st)r>carin-- in : the bJiilloon.. Asai^i., 'che ..cnilcl- : ^^J";^^ ^ 




■ soriG ai:-o f^^Xuo of ''xi^f; oppoG;'(;-;./::; apr.i';;'^^;^;;^^. i'i^o evhlld^ t;.-i.ci 
•;-v.vt th;v'-^'-='- ■'V'OTy^o- cc.i-^ 'i-.Cv tJ-AO f:;t,o:ci' -co . buy a , . 

•f '--o^' V-^o,)•;; -..o-iVab v.;:>.i;!. pij:cch;;-;-;;;i>a oy rja<;.U pors^nv.. Kea.^iOi^i; 
■ ''"^fei-,^ o^ild/ tlvhc:coto-iVl' i:;; beirjg aivlctd 1:6 .-toi' "Uk-* role 

■ in i^; ii;^;^^^';')'^-;^;.^' in ?i 

. i'^^ avi j:;ovo:l 2. e>:r^-;vrKleD a>?v; ;^;ha^>;n "the child \;c:_ ^awcfcrti'Ji^ • . 
.fv r;i:;::vK-:ivh ::-!;^n^o of the nppN;,..i.te .so^ or dov= = 

'■ .r:?r iena ^ho.. ^cu.&l!.,.:giJMMlS..,aS^^^^^ . /^"^ ^ ^^^^ ..^^ 
aa:5d :tu:/ all ehcio-as; > m&pm^e^ r&ocvaea on a da um 
• ""■'''■ii--i^At :thi^i level- iR:acai:i^d -to undertake _^ 
■th- social ^.ol^^: o:i^ a third;: porsor.; ^v^o 



' IV ■. ■ ■ ^^•l'^a Tho^K^^; Self Ccrrorvpt; Yaluas T« ^-^^'^'^^ ■ . 

■ ■ ■ ChUdren- ar:« as^M to:^ report .their;, 

■, ■■■ ■ .-...ia^oia: oB^^ra, P^^^r; to , tha^ tc^cr. :AC::^^^ 

■ ■ • :W^ose .o:r:th(:> piiotocrraph; lf.r;to .ai^ 

; so^.;^ dosre.vvo:r -.b:;c:cti-ity-,c.ba^^ '-^^^m::^ g ,?i;^^ 
' ■•■ : ■ • -^n-rGf oT'ft , ^ oo7rb:-olM for seiii , color ox ,, Si^xa^ ; _q v..^.. vy _ 

: ■■. ^::J:-:;&.,v;-:;i;l-c.;::.^^^^ tho child' s ,«^lf ,,coviG-pu Dy usins 
■ t-.o ;^:^;;-?;^ Iho , former :o.o^ipor^v<nt:: is tapp^Kl by 

■i^ ;- .,::^o hi^^^^i:^^;^^^ ''''' ■ 

. {:^-vor-:;.vr,h;v^v^i>nt, i.-s ty.u^^ , 
■■ ■■ " ■■oXsanXinoso.: -Ev^^ ■ ' 
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oedure- Children are kllov.'3cl xo ko^^p the pic'b\:iv'e upon ^ 
cc'iiiipletion :0? the task. . * • ' 



2v ■ ^ Th«D Self ConoGpt r?.nci Motivation Im^ontory"- (!:!CA^^IN)-(Fa^^^ 
KilGhiir^: and :Reit!^;f 1968) : : t ■ : 

, ■ ■■ -Each child reooiyej.j a "ro;^pon?::;e sheot: v;hicli ho.s a total.,of . 
;■• • ■ ' "i-^'itoiae: o/v both std^s. Sl\^Mh item con!?;iBt;=; of an ob/ioxit;-;; . *■ 
':-foXlov:cd by :th;?oo facoiv; vvhich diffoxv in facial expre^^iovi,/: " 
: "•■-"Tho first :?acc::"i^y' :7rov;nir!{?:i the ^ocond haiH^ "fir:adpan" , . ■ 
,, ; .^^xprc3t:iion. ;^^nd th<^ third**.i^ •^;iniXi:i:;vc bro^^dily. For ' 
^* ' ite;n t'i;e chi-!.ci in i^.siied- an ? ''Wivat facvi v;oula. 

you v;ear if you could tell a Jrier;-:! :r;0T-iwthii-::g that you had:^ 



• le&;:2i^d in ;::c;ioo:i?'' Th(^ child io a:-^-vv:0. to coloxv i^7 th::^ :r)Q.3e; ^ 
.of the :^ace reprofeont3.ng hi^s ohoico o:i:* fai;ialj::xpre«-sion.'. . t 
The cb;}:votfc prec;?aiv-^c each itcra .er^; to aid thci ob.iXc?; • , ; 
•ir) rnaintaining h5.i?; ''place'' or linc^. The tiiii(r.5\: iiii adniiniiiito^i'fed 
in gro\xi}v^ b:i iv/o.- A. dei^oxiBtrr:^xion of the ta^3I^ given pri^o^r 
to adinim.v{;traticn.. 



•..-^ioeds- ai;^a ac;hieva;uont irrv^v^rbij^Bt*; Kl■<:^:ac;adoyui^; ^sol? , c-^i^n^i^ 
thono ^ iy ihDVv t^. child ':v^,ev"3 hi^ rol^^i a lif;arn^r in sc:h?:>ui'^ . 
"It r^f ICJctB the^'^^tucle^ ^f^um i;of e^cperieviees. percept ioner.- \\. 

^:ehocx and ^cho^^X vjork, Aca- 



:.: i^;i;titudc;:S^ avid i^^^^ a'hout c..w..^i-v^. ov......^,v ...^.w^x., 

■i"-d!:??iiic iv.oti.vii:ition i;:^ the s^q^r^HBSod :noed of a ohilS /feo av.Miieu;B^ 
■■a goal: GchoolV an^ ■ the modii^rate aToidaric^^i of ^ the' child. ' 
tovj-rird- failur^i iH : i^:chcol- aYoidance nelov/, the point ' oiV^^-^^^-^i-t; 

- :ro,und tCi hfi highly ,corre;ic^t^i:di. thos^ ti^cor'SGyJv^rk:; ;^^^ 
olitain onO: 3Gli^ oono^^pt score; ' , i : ■ , • 



mm 




:;:r;;t : Thi^' scal^Pi Avas: d^i?:;ign0d -to ' T^i^^aeiiro /the; adequacy of : pr'03^;;chDOI 
■•^ - chij.drev^^ ^ iiiterpersonal b?-]^asrior and: the degree; - to ^^^^ 

-^■ t'--iB: conr^/i^ functionally- ^ s:;p^::ci^ic .■cuituralv., ;; ■■^ 

^ : V .^H^xi^^^^ C:idd.s to its fj:ijrk^mX:.Vii:^^^^ .Sim^.- of .4 

v;/ - /-tho : critio>^:I' ,b^ - ratea .inoln^l^-s ^ ^ 

: , • i f aiidliar ' •^aarldn^r : ezplaii^ition^^ ^ ,shajr:h::.g helping' other ^ir - ■. . 

: .-^:'initiatir:£ Sach. ^:ub3edt 

■•t^'^-^- sheet' A^liich w^^^^ ratod 'by his preschool te'acherv. 



:■ ■ . ■ : • i V ••■ ■ ■■■■ ■■■■■ • •■■ ' 

,., ■ This • pio:tv:ce-o^i-a prcoedi:.re v^as origihially de^^igDo-d br" ' 




'•■ Wiiliajnii; baiO.- KobDi-son- (1967)5. p.yjd v/asj.: rsvisecl anvr modified 
•to obtain a moas^iyro o:C att^ltiidvji:; toward £wd^:'ro£oronr^(3 :?<!v^ 'T-V - 
"dtirlc-s'kir nDQ" (black) and "liriht-skivinod" •(ca\;casi£.-.n)' - ll'-'-^f. 
• por-sona. ' In this procedure^ eifgit 15" X 2:2 cs^rds - consists^'---' 
:',of :t\vo full-XuiJ-th cbra^divgc! oir tv/o childroin ■pMyinf^ v/ho arb; 
. identical excj.pt jfor hair t<^:;:tux'ft aYid sidn color (caucasl£i>i. - v- 
children v/rro depict.«d:as having pinlcish-tan ^idnj- raillo black.-' 
•. Dnildrcn wtro' iTisdivjii'-'C^ark bro'.vn) , 

Eaoh oa: -c' , ;3 &cco??!p3iLl;?d iby- a ;atv>ry;- . An ■■<?%&ir8plft. of thim -- 
p:-.*oc'!d>sr:c v.'..-u:.d be?.; ■■'Ho:ce ai-p -vv/o bcrv'S plG.'-ivi'./v, Ti;V?e;cVor-;i^.; . • 
ej'.y?; ;io-M=s:-.;v one t^^y Is. l^hich thw ugij- boy?- In" ' 
: oravx- t.) p:^^ k ^.•^a^.■^^^o. of the i^^inbaaof^a r-acisil WeforsnoCj. ■ 
. ■ • sc-\ae' st^:rl:;.c ];.<;;I^Gd •vu:-::^e : '=iri:jri: ara tv^o girls. "Onfj girl'; ''■ ■.'■■ ["■ 
,^ v/o ild li^ajis c. Tftry nice play^vi-rtv: , : Which .^^ould y-^jju fifs]c .:to . i ■; 

• tr.i -r pic tiui-jv-c. ivrds pi^?-f;c-nteS., P.e?j-£:oj5fir3y are rsoor-dc^d on dotp/' . -.. 

. . :i^£.p3r: l oll :Cut-'0ut3 1j97;^)' ' : 

' : ; i Tor thic;. ti.i:k^ children are .Irirst ^asfced to so:?t foiu;';- t;aT)Sr ■ 
^■; •;^doll. cut--oi>t^r conwi^rting of . Ifeok iand v/hite,; insle a^^rl' jr^^mie 
, ;;j: ^childr-'in or: xho do;:irny.nt ch.y.:;:-aot eristic difi^tisxi ulahing -tvro ' . ' i ■■ 
. :\-.;iy:;pictur^<rrj" ^nich :?i:rst caas is f:^!xi Afcsrvaj^ds^ - tWe : 

. :. "i : ehildi^^in ':.-;;;re £xs'i:nd t!>- ac-rt tha HiJ?;">-doil oirc'-ciits ■ •;i 

■ ^-i;;^'betv;{i^3n t' ;o dif :?'er£int .picturs;3 v^van- tho; ^ji-alient dif i'^isrenofi: 
■■ • -hufjiaa: i t: ic: . tv/o :^v^aB ^r^cn . - The D£,f;i.o ~ rationale :b^;>iin.d. 'this;] : . ; 
;;t;a/i^ :,iv; is': ■ jhat if ^ tho children v;o;ra ablfi. to sort 'by :so±' vvhsn : . :. 
.•;.-that v'ls: th& dorriir^nl; :ohai'acte:::istic diffcrsnca bct\^een ; / 
;tfL?i .tTi?:): picti:r-c23^ ■■th3y:-,; sliould b« aolg to .•sort by' racs-Wf^isn 

' ;ds.ta sh ;)9ts ; S:Kplanatic?n3 :v;i:;r« roques tod fo?- : th<:i sPeoiv f-in v^f'^^-- 
^;j:-:;;i,.?3orti:^g pattern ^: :,i'^ , ^ i" i^:i::i.i:■■; ii :i-":-:->:i.':ii-S:^: 

;:-::v-X4-"::^"-- V- v- ^ v- ■ v ■ - ■ . ■ i'/::. :;,„ ■ -.v-^va;/ 







■ . ;.;;-^i:';:^ 0:he '?(: aoody Piv;tcii?G Vocs&bulay-y;, Test (CuVin^v ;i959 ) ■ . - ■ ■ <^ ^ ; -..Sf^ 
: . ;vTiV8 ,t; 3t . will bs administered ii-idividiially - toie^^ch 

■.Fii/^tiData:t;;V.V^ . i,:. -; t : .:i , /d y,: i. :i.:-d- /' ' i : ..d" ■■.'id'. ■■•4;; 

.1- iV;- . V--. y , ■ , : : \ ^ ■ x.^h^- ■-■•f:.; 

; ^ . : Pilot/ltdat^^ weri?:;:ol:)tainsd :o?i; all;, iv^str-d^iont to'; ascertain .that :'etc-h ' ; 
:.Vfi:5Uld ..yield :;;a vdde var j.a-i;icn:: ^ox ■ i^^srionsoy ; •■Becais.ge . ^'chfere'-A-zer's £; vd; 
vl^Ai^gs ■ nun2l?v?r>, of ■Instriiv^antfi 'tdMje piloted;;: no 

.vv;(ve7x,vi:^Q?:!:;3arv.,.^^ fev^: children:. in tliG nilot -stud^r ES 'a^;^^ tsF:ted: 
con,iridr<JCCfi;pv,Gnc: of v:th';v:d.n3trui^ant3-toge'uho:d/. \ :i'iierof tHe;:'e- .is'- :■ d ■ 

--a^^'idotlisrv-dd-di 





.a sscuuci raver iyjorder -io obtain o'viav:noo ay to tho ro:lia.bility ixr . 
-y thcj scoring prot^'j^o-iire... ■ , • • 

Data:- Ai-jalvs-*^-! ■ ■ ^ • : ' - ■ : 

.^-^^-^o^^ivr v;^;;v; liivolj; rolo ti-^d.-ng as- the indepyifiC^oTrb variao^.y : v 

■ • ■'\r;wrSv'-:;<'r'-cr.\;--or;^l V-;/;;; vio^;^ Keo;::■■•:^; ce; the dop-vKi^^n-o variaDJ.;;:., ; ; . 
■ J;5-i>s-:;v-^v^ rv^.^7^vc;o^;- v;i.:il ^v.kvplo;>'ed i^v (i^^ytii^rrnin^ the dsgj-tee of ■ . 

: ^h^^ii:-<:ron :y:o-?- tb.s w^!}.;r conoovyi; m-A i;'-te:vwGqnr:ii lionav ^;cor&8- - ^ 
\ f^k;oyyvlabif;/ to u:lfxerG: .c or J.oy^) in roia, talking .aolll•J^^ r ■ 

■ ; : V ^•vY^:T^..vt>r:v;T^;r: tlu-j?; cd? -this cluster .v^ill: ba: ans^^ai^^ed .^by fcn .ADY -V; 

\ds.taV- ■ . ■ ;■: ;v P';^' -.^ ^ ■ ; I;. , ■ 

" -p^ V .Ps:^=t: a:p (Rcfercr:±cf cli;i^n;ftr.;tv;c/ ; ;i-ijp:;th ■ : 

■ ^■ . ::b^r-->^mi racial att 
' ■■. ^;--ta - loolc':be5:^Dn Pi^eaar- iuodels .i^p,dePineati.Kg: th^^ 

■[■:,:■■/■:''■'/.' .P' -P-'. . , ' ■ ■■' '.v^-..\\P\-^ 

w:-- .■ ■ p; ■ ■ . • Co^-^f-": ivH on piid: vtye^^^eiBion analyi^es wj.ll ■'ba'- :(5ii;pXoy8d on Taoe . . . 

i, vap2;al):iS8-tp:'G3.ch^^^c^ , . ^ - ■ ■■ : 'ht--' 

- : : -vr c[^^fjt::9y,pv„^'an22ys:e:^' will: ein-ploysd; to:' dpt^mina; t/ie .rtriperrs^a-uedr^c^p 
•■ . ■ • • : 





variable?* Gc>rra:Uri;ion and re:p:^Oi:i3:lon anal;vBor3 vd.lI/?:.lco to eiuj^iloy^iiid; 

■ variable an.l ?^oov'as on 'oho mn^A')- a'!;ti'f:udo. •;r<;^:?^.(iiur^ tho do- 
" " pr^r^dDnl;: vai^n.vblo^ Analytic :^ for :c;o:>::r>^;lati (^.rid rogv-o^^ij^icV;. 

■ . in 'tiie 8'i;u ) ^lervQ aff^ til:;: ^.^^^^^^ v'^:.ri>).bie In an A^:OVA 

■ to d^ii^j's'Orrr.^^^^ {:i::jh:;D.l ^iffoc'l;:;: on both V"o1<'J '*CHk^ fi'ig- ab 

: ■ What do v-a kno'^:^ vy^i v;e- 7i^ocl to. fcnov^.. abbut 

■ ;.!; . .■ /V ^ -the ccn^ YiOople cCiNO to; fu^iCt 

^" i; with fir;-vi; gv^inora'^ion oi: or/:^ pro^^r^^j:!^ . 

to" in;:;tl:Ll coi:^^^ . " ' 

'I- deprived'' " 0D::iGii5 ur?.d^r :;^]coptzc;i^;!i 'rcv''7:^,f^^^^ and ; th?> path - 
: ; ^: 'v' : : to.*'u^^ 1;o "bo discovered; ' ." ■ ' . 

: o^r'^^^rii^ '^'-V -^- ^--^ , •:■ ■ .,■ .•■ - 

■ ' " ' : ' ■ ' , . . " ^ ■ ; :v 

:, Tn-iiMi'bion. ; in -vlc^vr. of" th^ ' ambigiiouB bi^dy: of' •latemtiire on .; , /r^".; 

. i'oo'iA3 0v i;his - study v.':ii:L ald^ in ^.ciari:r;yi.ng ' some o^'''thit^-litv^r^;i^^ . ■ 

!>. lfeWoiS'i^^^^ ;iiif:iue?ic8ui ;o?:V the^ t•h^^■ '^self ' ' - 

7 fc8"Ttodpt-^ -ch>(l.dren^^^^^^ :and:vthe inf lu^nces 'tiiifi;- ' ' 
de^^elSJ>mcJxi:; on; BQotel^iooi'opo th^ ^ixp.:;ctatxon./^^ thai; ' -IIj. " 

: thlj^^ ;s^iry<:v:^^a^ st^Ady. 

:X-\rr 



. - '.cn&re Wems to be a relationship betueen role telling- ability and vei-bal ■ 
ability; Children \/liO do well on both role .-toking tasks,, also do well on 
the Peabocly' Pictvt.re Vooabia.ary Tc'rst. Being a developnx'ntal function, significant 
differenceii! exict ^ in' . thn ability, to rolo tsike between four Tiiid five year ■ 
olds. [.'■■. 

^ ■ A non-line-:u' or' ?;.t iGast a Kero correlation , exists between self confiept : 
scores an-i racial attit\-4e scores? . . Ttiat is, ; childroa; my have both positive 
aelf conceyti; and r^:\'.-;ative riicirJ.. attitv.deo. ^ This. £;e«nif; to be th.e case for 
racial f.'.ttitude ocorc-r; o-nd both f!e3.f concept nie.a.ouires (the Thojnas; v;cA the 
; Scaj.'iin ). . : : 

; -The luajori'by of the children are >vrAro of race aJ5 a eocial -category^ ; 
and, vhea asked to :verb^?ll^e^reaaous^^^f^^ their racial classificationo/ inany .. 
are able to verbali^:o race as the reason for , the sorting pattern. There, : 
a group of childreirvfho *Vefui^e" to sort by r^i^ 

One may assu^ne that the£>e children find race to be very anxiety prpvoking. 



Ancl.eTsoni and I.'leyBiok; S, "Social Corrip^tftncy iri. iri Yoiuig Cliiil.dy/oi-)" 

Re-port unclor OCD ^Gv'ant NiuTibor H--2993f i''':iuc;rbion2Ll Tofrciias Se:cv-.1.cf;i,., 
• : iviarch, 19?3. ^ ' ; . ' ' , ' 

''BaughmdJi, -E. and Dahlcrl-rom, W.G. ^ N(;;£i::o,j^^^^^^^^^ »' Aoademio .. 

Cotti^rVlVs I..S. ■.♦'Xrit.orpersbnal ' ilntersurfcion and the-.de-relopmeht - of , tK'e,- •• 
■ ■ : • self's ^ liY.Da^nd A. aoslin (red J Tto^ 

; ^ ii.Jli ■ \ ■ V • • '. •••■^ 

.,19^>^-:'.- ■ ■ :. ■, , : ■ ; : 

. .' 'Wo'vsle thifilcing a'fc^u-fc sieoplo thinlcivig a.b>iut ... . r A stud'' ^oi* 

• . : GCii^^ial 'cognitive .a^velor:TuCvtit=' o .0^^ii^lJ:!5%V;S;2:O^ kSep-b,.-; j .. 

/Porte?:, • .Judiith : Urflv.Presc* 1971 

■•Pv^osibris^ry a?x^. Nywton "He^ro; sel^', identity"- ifi B^vxsoh: et B^l (ilvW. ) 

■ ;■ t^iejOi^ba^Cl^^ Associa-cian,; ^Vr-U \ 

■Shith 5 't^. ■ Brevrptcr in^ John :Clausen (Ed. ) :5>o^iia2JjZ;jt,5^ 

:. Xittl<s jBrovTvi .,and;' Go . ^ 1968>,; , ; . ^ ' • ,„ ; . :. v; ■ 

Spen^ye:cii' Mar^^^^^ Syst^n'nari^ic- Social and>o::<2n • 

'■ ' '■ R9.inforcer:ent on th'c: ModJ.fioatj.on of •fecial a-^^^^^^ 

■•■ A'cti:^}.deB Xn .B}.?,.vlz^:L^ Prosohcol .Agid;.Ch:iiar3-;i'= ■ 

■ Ujvoiib, Kiiister ■ s paper. ' The Universiti^ .qxV'Ka^^^ .- . , ■ . 



Appondix 

^ The rr3ss^<>o^•s 

At This privately ov/nod pro school/^rade school ^ i^^^ 
bwnod and operatod by a mo-ishoF'^daughter 'obIt v;ho are also certified 
public^ SGhcol teachers. f our and five year old groups are in . 
separate cla£:L?rcoms and are taught by certified teachoz^. There 
arc 23 four year olds and 35 five yaar olds. The schcolj although 
not rigidly strv.cturod utilizes a highly authoritarian disc*J^T? linary 
stylo. The b\dldi?55 it£'ilf is relatively although lackii^g ifx 
;decoi'ation3. There are separate rooms for arts and crafts- readijig- ^ 
: (a: •librsa'y) J; and . music There is one teacher's aid for them's and * . 
two toacher'^c; aids for the; 5*s» There is no regular free piay^period. . 
for either "PToup^ although there are periods set aside for daiicingc- -..^ 
inusic- knd sr-ts; 5: crafts instruction^ The tvrQa^/ner^r a also teachers 
at the school, and except ifor field tripsj. are always in the buildii^v 
All the tdachors. are black except one grade school i teacher. Soraa of • .= 
the h^>lp are vjhite^ (the cool: and the person \^ho takes attendance 
at th^5 front door); I^one of .the teachers' could be; described as' 
overly ■;)&iriii and affectionate. Th^ir laainvconcern iy each chiid'^s; • 
■ academic/- achievGiiienru V 

■ P B; The o\^er of this school is also the teacher for " 

the five, year olds. The preschool is located in a large three*«stcre'=*. 
front' building. It :is- unut^ually clean,- and; is extremely bright s.../^^^ ; '^ 
ydtlr. colorf ar^rariged i:>ullot in- boards displaying the chiidren^"3 v/crk. 
Although not a certified public school teacher, the o\Viier is the" only:\ 
teacher th^ with sons college training. She personally trains and^^^^^;. 
superv/ises her/ staff and requires that, they attend: semins^rs cn: pre*--.- 
school education v^en they a available. ' The discipline style : ; 
vrauld , bc/.cla?^sif led as? inairi^^^ bccassionaily " 

authoritarian. Mrs. T?s feelings are that f:he is concerned about / -^^^ 
/"the ^vlicle chlj.d-* both his e^aotional and cognitive grow^ 
;6f ■ the • teachers and children here are black , There are; 31/ four and// --"e- 
five year olds Avho are in separate groups • There as:'e approxiijAate^^^ : • 
60 children in all; // Unlike' the other .pre schoo3.s 9^ t^ little// 
aggressi^^e behavior 

and aettcbricerned^^ a^ this is very obvious* ; 

It is the most Av-ei^^^^^^^^^ v;e 11 equipped 5 and cheerful / 

of ail .sik preschobls. The day is v;ell orge-nized and structured ^th. 
"tiiae/-; allot ed::"f or ^ 

- Preschools C and Dj These t^«> pres 
person although! tv;o blocks distaiVu of /each /other . The ovmey is not / // F 
on/the /prsra^ director ^ / /Both;^;:;;^^^^^^ J 

are- very siiailar / in physical condition being both^^l^ and cheorf uli?/ ■ 
Each has: has an eiiroilment of .20 to/25 fo^^ arid 
an approximate total population of to ij'S. 

The 'directors at both 
;:iV?hitej-/ii; vc^^^ :/schoois;.///':Ther^//arei/bhe;^ 
or :twc'/ .hlte children at esich of the schcbls. At neither school/; i^: '^f./^^^^^^ 
does'tne- white teacher t'.^.aoh the children participating in the study. . 

//As^Cfas/'t^ 

, democratic. There are structured activities with time apportioned . , .i;' 
Tor/ free play. There are no college trained teachers at either school. 




: and also ccntisiues her college training in xh^ > ' 

•her Btaff also at-i:end sGraimrs "wJten on pre^hobl education.;. v , 

■ The ovjr^rsiof Fj^ar^chools 3, 0^; D o.ncI E knov/ each other- froiii at tondi^^ 
these i^eminars and instioutes* ; However,' in ;adaiti03ij the ownerf; ;: - 
of preiscihcola 13: and E ars very good ■fri&nds and dascriba their i^chools " 
as being structures d and oporatod vory similarly, Thore ^are 25 :^oiir \ :. 
and j?ivo ye^.r olds at this school with a total nuinber of apprc:ci\}:Lit2ly . ; . v 
50 in att^indance«, The diBciplinarian style s(5er^iS less democratic. ■ 

: than B3,:C^; and D and - slightly ^-luorc author itar ian ; She .'is. also. ' * .. . 
: concerned ;v/ith "tho" v;hole 'f;hild" • sO: :she feels that sh.e must prop?.re : / 
,/them for|:a: very real" world,::' 

Fr^^school Ft This school is located tvfo daors Cpl^^ a nJ^:To\^ 
. fdrivfev/^r-y) from lyrF-fnohool E , Kc^yevo:?:* ^ it raight Just r^?5 well have b 
. located in a different cou2rt}:*y. The o^er 'u2)ually : in residGiioe ^ • • 
hovrever {, iBhe does rot :h??ve a regul^^r group. ^ The pretjchcol is crov;ded> 
. : very diiiixy lit is^^disdrgaiiized. This ' • 
^' center would ce more.- accurately de^oriDad as ?a ds.y: cars: facility : 

concernod v/ith only the bas;ic physical need^ of the children. Thorjo- 
i Is littlj^^ or no ^itteiTipt at de\-elopir)^' cognitive sk 5,11 s. ,. In ;.factj:V— v - ..^ 
^ ithere is- little effort aiined at uiahrb^^iii^ing crder-^' e:icept for a few ' 
•sporadic attexnpt<3. The st of discipline is decidedly laisse^^i- '^'y\---.'^-r':. 
'f^ire. T^/en-fcy^four and five year olds" are, inclined in the study : ; o '/■[:■:'}■:; 
ifi?ciii this center* Shore ere approximately. 50 children enrolled at. 
ithe center • All teachers and; children are bl?Ack.- " At all tlL'ies of • 
'the day except for lunchtiine and naptime^ the children tare en^ag^^ 
-in free plc?.y*activitie3» 1*his is the cnly preschool^here the cai'e- 
talcers. ere -ordinarily seated- This . is ..the ' only:: center ..participating . " : 

■ ini'tho study^, in f??.ct5 v^xore the children are virtually ''running'' ^^^^ ^^ '^^^ 
■■the cen'Uerc' 






